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CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER. 


OCTOBER, 1835. 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Ant. I.—The First and Second of Law's Three Letters, to Bishop 
Hoadley, in answer to His Lordship’s Sermon on the Nature of 
Christ's Kingdom, and his Notions of the Authority of the Christian 
Priesthood. Reprinted 1835. London: Rivingtons. Fe. 8vo. 
Pp. iii. 150. 


We hail this reprint as most opportune, and transcribe the admirable 
Dedication, prefixed by the Editor, as the best method of acquainting 
our readers with the reasons for, and the object of this little volume. 
TO THE CONSIDERATION OF 
REV. DR. ARNOLD, AND HIS READERS, 
THIS EDITION OF 
THE FIRST TWO OF LAW'S LETTERS TO BISHOP HOADLEY, 
NOW REPRINTED FOR THE DOUBLE PURPOSE 
OF DISABUSING THE ONE OF HIS ERRONEOUS VIEWS ON THE SUBJECT OF 
CHURCH GOVERNMENT, 
AND 
OF PROVING TO THE OTHERS, THAT THOSE ERRORS HAVE 
NEITHER THE CHARM OF NOVELTY, NOR THE FORCE OF TRUTH, 
IS RESPECTFULLY ADDRESSED BY THEIR WELL-WISHER, 
THE EDITOR. 

We feel a peculiar satisfaction in the perusal of this very seasonable 
publication ; for the pages of the Christian Remembrancer were foremost 
amongst the periodicals to brand the errors revived by Dr. Arnold.* 
We cannot hope, indeed, that the arguments of Law will disabuse the 
Master of Rugby School of his extravagancies,—but we are rejoiced 
that his repetition of Hoadley’s errors will be restrained in its mischief, 
by the Letters before us, which ought to be in the hands of every man, 
who wishes for correct information on the subject of the Christian 
ministry, sacraments, and Church. As controversial arguments on 





*See CurisT1aAN REMEMBRANCER, for September, 1829; March, 1833; and April, 
1835. 
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these momentous topics, Law’s writings are unrivalled. Their style is 
remarkable for simplicity, plainness, and purity ; and the clearness of 
the author’s views can be equalled only by his humour. The republi- 
cation of this admirable work merits every encouragement at our hands, 
and we heartily pray that it may accomplish for Dr. Arnold what it 
formerly effected for Bishop Hoadley, so that the old master and his 
aew disciple may receive their common death by the same irresistible 
weapon. It is well said, in the advertisement to the volume under 
review, that— 


No excuse could at any time be required for bringing Law's celebrated Three 
Letters to Bishop Hoadley to the notice of the public. 

The admiration with which, on account of their truth of argument, bright- 
ness of wit, and purity of English, they were received on their first appearance, 
aud the number of editions through which they quickly passed, would, under 
any circumstances, vindicate their republication. But it is confessedly to the 
recent reproduction of the Hoadleian notions on Church government, and epis- 
copal authority—on the sacraments, and christian priesthood, that the present 
reprint is altogether owing. 

If, indeed, the old positions were enforced by new arguments, there might 
seem to be a call for some enlargement of the plan,—for something more than 
is here done. But as all the talents, . .. which have hitherto engaged in the re- 
assertion of these opinions, have been able to add nothing to them in number, 
weight, or value, it would be most idle presumption to attempt to strengthen 
the resistless reasoning, by which they were more than a century ago encoun- 
tered and everthrown.—Pp. i. il. 


We would not enter upon a formal review of these Letters ; but we 
cannot forbear to point out how singularly applicable they are to 
Dr. Arnold, in almost every respect. It was a matter of loud complaint 
that the Bishop of Bangor was classed by his opponents amongst the 
enemies of the Church. This complaint has been as loudly urged by 
the partisans of the Master of Rugby School, as if he were painted in 
false colours, to increase the triumphs of his adversaries. This, how- 
ever, was an idle complaint ; and it is just the same now. The avowed 
foes of our Church claim Dr. Arnold, as they were wont to claim Bishop 
Hoadley, for their champion ; and, surely, what his admirers state as 
matter of praise, may be adopted by others as a faithful report of his 
character and intentions. How irresistible is the answer of Law, and 
how applicable to Dr. Arnold, whom we might thus address, mutatis 
mutandis, from the pages of the little work on our table. 

Do you suppose, that the T—ds, the H—ks, the B—ts, would be at so 
much expense of time and labour to justify, commend, and enlarge upon your 
notions, if they did not think ev engaged in their cause? There is not a liber- 
tine, or loose-thinker in England, but he imagines you intend to dissolve the 
Church as a society, and are ready to offer incense to you, for so meritorious a 
design. It is not my intention to reproach you with their esteem, or to involve 
you in the guilt of their schemes ; but to show, that an adversaty does not need 
any malice to make him believe you no friend to the constitution of the Church, 
as a regular society, since your greatest admirers every day publish it by neces- 
sary construction, to the world in print.—P, 4. 
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Again; how truly applicable to Dr. Arnold is this remonstrance, 
addressed by Law to Bishop Hoadley ! 
Have you said so much as one word in recommendation of our communion ? 


Or, if it was not for your church character in the title pages of your discourse, 
could any one alive conceive what communion you were of /—Pp. 7, 8. 


Again ; the readers of Law will see the confutation of Dr. Arnold's 
conceits in the following passage, touching what Hoadley had said of 
the regular and uninterrupted succession of our mini;ters, when he de- 
scribed such vain fancies as “niceties, trifles, and dreams.” Dr. Arnold 
has said the same thing: let us hear his refutation from the lips of Law. 


Thus much is surely implied in these words, that no kind of ordination or 
mission of the Clergy is of any consequence or moment to us:. . . for no ordina- 
tion whatever can have any worse defects, than as being irregular, and not 
derived by a succession from Christ. So that if these circumstances are to be 
looked upon as trifles and dreams, all the difference that can be supposed 
betwixt any ordinations, comes under the same notion of trifles and dreams ; 
and, consequently, are either good alike, or trifling alike. . . . So that, if episco- 
pal ordination, derived from Christ, hath been contended for by the Church of 
England, you have in this point deserted her ; and you not only give up episco- 
pal ordination, by ridiculing a succession ; but likewise, by the same argument, 
exclude any ministers on earth from having Christ’s authority.—Pp. 11, 12. 


Again ; who does not remember with indignation and grief the inde- 
cent and vulgar attack made, or rather, we should say, revived by 
Dr. Arnold, after the example of Hoadley, against “the vain words of 
nullity and validity of God’s ordinances,” whether administered by a 
clergyman or a layman? Dr. Ammold sneers at ‘the repetition of a 
particular form of words, by one particular individual,” and teaches us 
that the notion, “ that there can be no true sacramental commemoration 
of Christ’s death, without the presence of a minister, is manifestly absurd 
and profane.” So Hoadley preached when he said, that “to expect 
the grace of God from any hands but his own, is to affront him ;” that 
‘‘all depends upon God and ourselves ; that human benedictions, human 
absolutions, human excommunications, have nothing to do with the 
favour of God.” Now, how does Law refute the Bishop of Bangor ? 
Why, thus: and even thus, would we refute Dr. Arnold. 


St. Paul says, “ The cup of blessing, which we bless, is it not the communion 
of the blood of Christ?” My Lord, is not this cup still to be blessed? Must 
there not, therefore, be such a thing as a human benediction? And are human 
benedictions to be all despised, though by them the bread and wine become 
means of grace, and are made the spiritual nourishment of our souls? Can any 
one bless this cup? If not, then there is a difference between human benedic- 
tions; some are authorized by God, and their blessing is effectual ; whilst others 
are only vain and presumptuous, . . . If the solemnity be to be blessed only by 
God’s ministers, then how can you answer it to God, for ridiculing and abusing 
human benedictions, and telling the world that a particular order of the Clergy 
are not of any necessity, nor can be of any advantage to them. ... Your novel 
doctrine has only this to recommend it to the libertines of the age, who univer- 
sally give into it, that it never was the opinion of any Church, or Churchman, 
&c. &c.—Pp. 54—56. 
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Dr. Arnold has told us that it is ‘‘ a superstitious error to make a 
broad and perpetual distinction between one part of Christ’s Church, 
and another,” & e. between Clergy and laity. So taught Hoadley. 
Would that we could afford space for the unanswerable answer,—the 
wit, the point, the learning,—of Law on this head. How is Hoadley 
demolished under his blows! How triumphant a reply to the observa- 
tions of Dr. Arnold! We give but his peroration,—so to call it. 


They are these sacerdotal prayers, these authorized sacraments, these com- 
missioned Pastors, whom the Holy Ghost has made overseers of the flock of 
Christ, that your Lordship encourages the laity to despise. You bid them con- 
temn the vain words of validity or invalidity of God’s ordinances,—to heed no 
particular sort of Clergy, or the pretended necessity of their administrations. 

Your Lordship sets up in this controversy, for an advocate for the laity, 
against the arrogant pretences and false claims of the are My Lord, we 
are no more contending for ourselves in this doctrine, than when we insist upon 
any article in the creed. . . . All persons, whom you have taught not to regard 
any particular sort of Clergy, must know, if they have the common sense to 
which you appeal, that then no Clergy are at all necessary ; and that it is as 
lawful for any man to be his own priest, as to solicit his own cause. For to say 
that no particular sort of Clergy are necessary, and yet that in general the 
—— are necessary, is the same as to say, that truth is necessary to be be- 
lieved ; yet the belief of no particular truth is necessary —Pp. 76, 81. 

The trite and hackneyed vulgarisms of Dr. Arnold, with respect to 
sacerdotal absolution, and the power of the keys, are but repetitions of 
Bishop Hoadley’s trash on these matters, and may be irrefragably con- 
futed by the sound arguments of Law. But we are compelled to refer 
our readers to the excellent volume under review ; whilst we hasten to 
show them how accurately the Bishop and the Schoolmaster agree in 
the jesuitical pretences, and softening admissions, which they assume, 
and make in the progress of their disquisitions. Hoadley, after all his 
wanton declamation against the Church, her ministers, and her ordi- 
nances, professes himself an advocate for the ‘“‘ order, the decency, and 
the subordination, belonging to christian societies.” Dr. Arnold, true 
to his great exemplar, after all his declamation against the mischievous 
superstition, which assigns sacerdotal ministrations to sacerdotal hands, 
thinks proper to concede that “ it is most fit, most excellent, as a rule 
of order and decency, that they who minister, should especially wait on 
their ministry in the very holiest act of our christian brotherhood.” 
Now, what did Law say to Hoadley on this matter? What would he 
say to Dr. Arnold on the same point? Let our readers turn to page 79 
of the volume before us, and peruse the reply for themselves.— 
Dr. Arnold, like his leader, declaims in vituperative strains against the 
scandalous usurpation of divine power, by the Clergy in their doctrine 
of the power of the keys. But, it is justly asked, 


Is God robbed of the i of his blessings, when in obedience to his own 
h 


commands, and in virtue of his own authority, they admit some as members of 
the Church, and exclude others from the communion of it? Do they pretend 
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to be channels of grace, or the means of pardon, by any rights or powers natu- 
rally inherent in them? Do they not, in all these things, consider themselves 
as instruments of God, that are made ministerial to the edification of the Church, 
— by his will, and only so far as they act in conformity to it? Now, if it 

as pleased God to confer the Holy Ghost in ordination, confirmation, &c. only 
by them, and to annex the grace of pardon to the imposition of their hands on 
returning sinners ; is it any blasphemy for them to claim and exert their power? 
Is the prerogative of God injured, because his own institutions are obeyed ? 
Cannot he dispense his graces by what persons, and on what terms he pleases? 
Is he deprived of the disposal of his blessings, because they are bestowed on 
persons according to his order, and in obedience to his authority? If I should 
affirm, that Bishops have the sole power to ordain and confirm, would this be 
robbing God of his disposal of those graces that attend such actions? Is it not 
rather allowing and submitting to God’s own disposal, when we keep close to 
those methods of it which himself has prescribed ?—P. 88. 


Such of our readers as have seen Dr. Arnold’s memorable scheme of 
Church Reform, and compared his wild notions upon that question with 
the avowed principles of his Sermons, will need no other testimony to 
the fearful latitudinarianism of his creed. In this, as in other particu- 
lars, he does but follow Hoadley’s steps; and therefore Law shall 
address him thus :— 


I cannot indeed charge you with being well-affected to the Church of Rome, 
or of England, to the Jews, the Quakers, or Socinians; but this I have demon- 
strated, and will undertake the defence of it, that your principles equally serve 
them all alike, and do not give the least advantage to one church above another, 
as has sufficiently appeared from your principles. I will no more say you are 
in the interests of the Quakers, or Socinians, or Papists, than I would charge 
you with being in the interest of the Church of England ; for as your doctrines 
equally support them all, he ought to ask your pardon, who should declare you 
more a friend to one than the other.—Pp. 124, 125. 


It is again and again asserted by Dr. Arnold, that there is not an 
tota of scriptural evidence for the necessity of episcopal ordination, or 
a syllable said therein of the uninterrupted succession of the Clergy, 
and, therefore, that both doctrines are “a profane superstition!” So 
said the Bishop of Bangor. But what,—we ask in the strong language 
of Law, and we dare Dr. Arnold to answer us,— 


Though it be not expressly said, that there shall always be a succession of 
Episcopal Clergy, yet it is a truth founded in Scripture itself, and asserted by 
the universal voice of tradition in the first and succeeding ages of the Church. 

It is thus founded in Scripture : there we are taught that the priesthood is.a 
positive institution ; that no man can take this office unto himself; that neither 
our Saviour himself, nor his apostles, nor any other person, however extraordi- 
narily endowed with gifts from God, could, as such, exercise the priestly office, 
till they had God’s express commission for that purpose. Now, how does it 
appear, that the sacraments are positive institutions, but that they are conse- 
crated to such ends and effects as of themselves they were no way qualified to 
perform? Now as it appears from Scripture, that men, as such, however en- 
dowed, were not qualified to take this office upon them without God’s appoint- 
ment; it is demonstratively certain, that men so called are as much to be 
esteemed a positive institution, as elements so chosen can be called a positive 
institution. All the personal abilities of men conferring no more authority to 
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exercise the office of a Clergyman, than the natural qualities of water to make a 
sacrament: so that the one institution is as truly positive as the other.— 
Pp. 133, 134. 

Dr. Arnold has been pleased to tell us, that “ the christian ministry 
is wholly independent of any pretended apostolical succession, which 
was a device to imitate the natural hereditary descent of the old priest- 
hoods, by a succession of adoptions.”* In this he does but follow the 
Bishop of Bangor; and to silence him on this head, we need but quote 
Law again. 

Though your Lordship has told the world so much of the improbability, non- 
sense, and absurdity of this succession, yet I promise your Lordship an answer 
whenever you shall think fit to shew, when, or how, or where, this succession 
broke, or seemed to break, or was likely to break. And till then, I shall content 
myself with offering .this reason to your Lordship, why it is morally impossible 
it ever should have broken in all that term of years, from the apostles to the 
present times. 

The reason is this; it has been a received doctrine in every age of the Church 
that no ordination was held valid, but that of Bishops. This doctrine has been 
a constant guard upon the episcopal succession ; for seeing it was universally 
believed that Bishops alone could ordain, it was morally impossible that any 
persons could be received as Bishops, who had not been so ordained.— 
Pp. 143, 144. 


Dr. Arnold, Bishop Hoadley, Quaker Howitt, “ et id genus omne,” 
have united ever in a cuckoo cry of “ Priestcraft, Tyranny, Usurpa- 
tion ;” and invidious appeals have been made to the laity always, as if 
the doctrines of the Church of England militated against popular rights, 
and would rob men of their civil and spiritual privileges. What says 
our excellent champion ? 


Your Lordship has, indeed, endeavoured to give an invidious turn to the 
controversy, by calling upon the laity to assert their liberties, as if they were in 
danger from the principles of Christianity. But, my Lord, what liberty does 
any layman lose by our asserting that church communion is necessary? What 
privilege is taken from them, by our teaching the danger of certain ways and 
methods of religion? Is aman made a slave, because he is cautioned against 
the principles of the Quakers, against fanaticism, Popery, or Sucinianism? Is he 
in a state of bondage, because the sacraments are necessary, and none but epis- 
copal Clergy ought to administer them? , . . If some other advocate for the laity 
should, out of zeal for their rights, declare that they need not believe one half 
of the articles in the creed, if they would but assert their liberty, he would be 
as true a friend, and deserve the same applause, as he who should assert the 
necessity of church communion to be inconsistent with the natural right and 
liberties of mankind.—Pp. 126, 127. 


Finally, like Bishop Hoadley, Dr. Arnold has hinted at the revival 
of the Nag’s-head story, to frighten us out of our opinions touching our 
sacerdotal succession. Once more, therefore, we consult the immortal 
pages of Law, and say to him,— 


Whenever you shall please to appear in defence of the Nag’s-head story, or 
any other pretence against our episcopal ordination, when we departed from 








* Dr. Arnold’s Sermons, Vol, I11. Appendix, p, 425, 
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Rome, we shall beg leave to show ourselves so far true Protestants, as to answer 
any popish arguments you can produce.—Pp. 146, 147. 


So complete is the parallel between the Bishop and the Schoolmaster! 
So identical are the mischievous opinions of Bishop Hoadley and 
Dr. Arnold! So irresistible is the defence of Law! He slays the giant, 
and this his shield-bearer, with one stone from the same sling! The 
Philistine and his attendant may be buried in one grave, whilst Law 
alone shall have the honour of the victory; though we must not forget 
our obligations to those friends of our Church, who, in the reprint before 
us, have awakened our champion from his sleep, and recalled him to 
the field of battle, girt in the golden panoply of truth, again to subdue 
the enemies of our faith, and again to plant the banners of victory upon 
the walls of our beloved Zion ! 


———~<e ——— 


Art. IIl.—1. New Englan, and her Institutions. By One of her Sons. 
London : Seeley and Burnside. 1835. Pp. 393. 

2. Journal of a Residence in America. By Frances Anne Butter. 
(Miss Fanny Kemble.) Paris: Galignani and Co. 1835. Pp. vi. 326. 

3. The Rambler in North America : 1832—1833. By Cuarres Joseru 
LatroseE, Author of the “ Alpenstock,” &c. In Two Volumes. 
London: Seeleys. 1835. Pp. xiv. 321 and 336. 

4. A National Church Vindicated ; in refutation of a Petition from the 
Dissenters of Glasgow, to Earl Grey. Part I. The Necessity of an 
Established Church further Vindicated, wherever the Existence of an 
Omnipotent Deity is believed. Part II. London: Parbury, Allen, 
and Co. 1835. Pp. 212. 

(Concluded from p. 542.) 

Tue editor of the English edition of “‘ New England” very properly 
corrects some of the statements put forth by American writers, on the 
subject of religion and its influence* in the United States. Our 
readers will not regret reading his corrections. 





* We cannot help appending here what Mrs. Butler says : — 

“ We went into a pew where there were two women and a man, who did not take 
up one half of it ; but who, nevertheless, looked most ungracious at our coming into 
it. They did not move to make way or accommodate us, but remained, with very dis- 
courteous unchristian-like sulkiness, spread over twice as much space as they required. 
The spirit of independence seems to preside paramount, even in the house of God. 
This congregation, by frequenting an Episcopalian temple, evidently professed the 
form of faith of the English Church; yet they neither uttered the responses, nor ob- 
served any one of the directions in the Common Prayer-book. Thus, during por- 
tions of the worship where kneeling is enjoined, they sat or stood ; and while the 
Creed was being read, half the auditors were reclining comfortably in their pews : 
the same thing with the Psalms, and all parts of the service. I suppose their love 
of freedom will not suffer them to be amenable to forms, or wear the exterior of hum- 
bleness and homage, even in the house of the Most High God. The whole appear- 
ance of the congregation was that of indifference, indolence, and irreverence, and 
was highly displeasing to my eye.”—Pp. 122, 123. 
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Attempts are not unfrequently made, in violation of all the laws of reasoning, 
tu infer from the mere existence of a certain state of things in America, the 
expediency of aiming to bring about a similar state in the European kingdoms. 
It would scarcely be more absurd to attempt to prove the folly of wearing 
clothes, by the fact that there are many nations to be found in various parts 
of the world who wear none, ard whose average health and strength, and other 
powers, are fully equal to those of Europeans. 

The facts may be taken to be just as they are here represented, with the 
single exception already pointed out, and we know not why the most attached 
supporters of our ecclesiastical institutions should hesitate or feel unwilling to 
admit them,—but the inference sometimes drawn, not indeed by our author, 
but by writers on this side the Atlantic, is altogether illegitimate and inadmis- 
sible. 

The institutions of every country, to be beneficial and useful, ought to be 
adapted to the spirit and genius of the people. The attempt to force episco- 
pacy on the presbyterian population of Scotland speedily proved abortive, and 
Just as fruitless would any effort be, by whatever party made, which should 
now aim to take episcopacy away from the people of England. 

Europe is occupied, almost entirely, by ancient monarchies; by kingdoms 
in which, for many centuries, every thing has been done for the people, by 
the King and the nobles; and in which the people have only in modern times, 
and by degrees, attained to a share in the management of the public concerns. 
It is therefore naturally a settled habit with them to look to the government 
to provide many things for them. These things, among the chiefest of which 
may be reckoned the ordinances of religion, have always been so provided, 
and such provision is the foundation of some of the most ancient institutions 
of our own country. 

America, on the other hand, is a country of emigrants ;—of men who betook 
themselves to the distant and uncultivated wilds of that vast continent,— 
some in quest of wealth, perhaps, but a large proportion in quest of more 
independence than they could enjoy here. One of the necessary conditions 
of their new state of being naturally was,—that they should “ make their 
own laws and govern their own selves.” They had the whole building of a 
commonwealth to erect, from the foundation to the battlements, and even 
now is the work far from being completed. 

In fact, though the very title-page of this work speaks of American 
“ Tnstitutions,” it ought to be borne in mind that the meaning of the word in 
this application is much the same when used for the “ Russell Institution” 
in Bloomsbury, or the “ London Jnstitution” in Moorfields. It ‘describes 
nothing more than a voluntary association of citizens, which may be altogether 
changed, or entirely dissolved, by the whim of the moment, and in eight-and- 
forty hours. : : s 

Conceding, however, as we do most willingly, that this series of experiments, 
as far as it has gone, has been more than moderately successful ; still how vast 
is the leap which remains to be taken before we can get from this admission, to 
the inference that it would be wise to sweep away all the towers and fortresses 
of our ancient strength, in order to make a clear field on which to try just 
such another experiment here. The cui bono never presented itself with more 
overpowering force. What, indeed, have we to gain? As well might we be 
asked, because the London University is not yet a total failure, to level in the 
dust all the pride of Oxford atid Cambridge, in order to raise in their room a 
“ voluntary” university, free from the “ canker of endowments,” and unin- 
cumbered by the “ fetters of religious opinions.” 

No! in so far as our translantic brethren appear to proceed with present 
success, and the promise of even greater prosperity, we would rejoice, and 
heartily bid them God speed. But imitation is never in our thoughts. 
Each in our own course, let the rivalry be a christian rivalry, free from jealousy 
or ill-will ;—but still content with the system and state of things under which 
God has already blessed us, let us leave our brethren to the undisturbed 
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unenvied possession of theirs, neither aiming or desiring to force our plans or 
methods upon them, nor yet attempting to adopt from their experience what, 
under our wholly different circumstances, would be both incongruous and im- 


practicable.—Pp. 49—52. 

These remarks were induced by the statistical account the author has 
given from the American Quarterly Register of the various denominations 
of Christians in the United States. That account divides the religious 
population into twenty-four positive sects, exclusive of from 800,000 
to 1,000,000 persons of no denomination at all. The names of these 
sects are all we shall find room for : they are, 1. Orthodox Congregation- 
alists; 2. Unitarians ; 3. Presbyterians; 4. Dutch Reformed Church ; 
5. Protestant Episcopal Church; 6. Calvinistie Baptists; 7. Methodist 
Episcopal Church; 8. Evangelical Lutheran Church; 9. German Re- 
formed Church ; 10. Associate Presbyterians ; 11. Free-will Baptists ; 
12. Six Principle Baptists ; 13. Free Communion Baptists; 14. Gene- 
ral Baptists in Kentucky; 15. Seventh Day Baptists; 16. Church of 
the United Brethren; 17. New Jerusalem Church; 18. Cumberland 
Presbyterians; 19. Associate and other Methodists; 20. Friends; 21. 
Universalists ; 22. Shakers ; 23. Roman Catholics ; 24. Jews. It may 
be asked, to which of these twenty-five classes belong the Creed and 
Covenant Makers before alluded to? They belong to the first class, 
which, therefore, we are to understand as the Orthodoxy of America. Of 
this class, there are 1100 ministers, 1250 churches, 155,000 communi- 
cants, and 1,395,000 professors, (selon l'auteur ;) whilst the whole 
number of the professors of all sects amounts to 17,896,905! We will 
let these returns shew better than we can, in what odour that which 
Americans call Orthodoxy is held, when only one professor out of twelve 
is orthodox ! Now, as the editor has shewn that according to the census 
of 1830, the whole population of the United States amounts to only 
12,866,020, (by the way, 12,000,000 is assumed by the author himself, 
at p. 98 ;) and as he says, if we take one-third of this amount as those 
who make no profession at all,* which is moderate, we shall then have 
eight millions and a half of professors, whereas the American Quarterly 
Register makes them nearly eighteen millions, or in numbers, 5,030,885 
more professors than there are inhabitants! Such is the inaccuracy of 
American returns, and such the evidence of the success of the American 
voluntary system, upon which our logical and calculating reformers 
would reform Old English Orthodoxy ! 

It is most clear, that “ however true amd just these representations 
and this reasoning may be respecting America and American society, 
they have very little practical bearing in the case of our own country 





* We are sorry to see, in the Report of the Manchester Statistical Society for 
1834, that of 4,102 families in one police division and a half of Manchester, there 
are 17 who make no profession of religion. But this is but 1 in 241 of the whole !— 
Fourth Report of the British Association, p. 691. 
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and its institutions.” But in justice to America and American society, 
we must permit the author to state his case, which, we presume, is not 
made out except upon a full consideration of the persons to whom it 
applies. 


There are some churches possessed of funds sufficient to support the minister, 
and consequently no tax is imposed upon the society. These funds generally 
originate in the bequest of some individual, who hopes, by the establishment of 
a permanent fund, to give permanency to the preaching of the gospel. But 
in not a few instances, these funds are already perverted to the support of a 
system of religion, directly at variance with that which it was the intention 
of the donor to sustain. In other cases, the fund has been a constant and 
most fruitful source of bickering and contention between the Church and society. 
And in other cases, the people, in consequence of the sufficiency of the fund, and 
not being called upon to make any sacrifices to sustain the institutions of the 
gospel, have lost their interest in those institutions. As they cost them nothing, 
they regard them as of little worth. In many cases, a fund has thus proved a 
cancer, consuming the whole energies of the church. Such societies, being 
unaccustomed to contribute for the support of the gospel, cherish the feeling of 
inability to give, and instead of manifesting greater liberality than others, in 
the benevolent operations of the day they are the most inoperative and 
inefticient societies in the land. 

The cases are so rare, in which church funds are found to be a blessing, 
and the cases are so numerous, in which they operate most calamitously to 
the interests of religion, that the general impression is now, that they are far 
from desirable. This sentiment has been gaining strength for many years, 
and now the prevailing and almost universal feeling is, that churches, and socie- 
ties of benevolence even, do far better to rely upon the piety of each succes- 
sive generation for support. If this reliance fail, permanent funds are good 
for nothing. If this reliance do not fail, it is far better for the Church, that 
the resources of the past generation should have been expended in meeting 
the wants of that generation, and that its energies should not have been retarded 
by entailment. 

The sentiment here is strong, and is daily growing stronger, that the more 
entirely religion is thrown for its support upon the friends of the Redeemer, 
the better. We do not desire a Church Establishment; for whether rightly or 
wrongly, we do think it would be our curse, and we do not desire to see our 
Clergy possessed of any peculiar privileges, and to glitter in the pomp of 
power, or in the rich AE sree of wealth; for we believe that political 
power, and a princely income, would throw them into circumstances of tempta- 
tion almost too powerful for human nature to resist. And though if the 
christian minister wouid use this power and this wealth, with singleness of 
heart, to promote the Saviour’s cause, much good might be done, we fear to 
entrust him with them, for we think it much more probable that he would 
be induced to indulge in a worldly spirit, or to Jay aside the self-denying torl 
of a servant of Jesus Christ. We wish to see His ambassadors men of faith 
and prayer, of self-denial, and of many labours ; we wish to see them men who 
love their studies, and who love their flocks; men who are willing to work hard, 
and endure much, that they may save souls. We wish to see men of vigorous 
minds, and of varied learning, who will lay all their treasures at the feet of 
Jesus, and in the pulpit, and the dwellings of obscurity, preach Christ, and 
him crucified. Such men do not often come from the dwellings of magnificence, 
or adorned with the trappings of political power. They are men who having 
food and raiment, are therewith content; who as good soldiers of Jesus Christ 
are ready to endure hardships. 

The number of such Clergymen is continually increasing. Truth being left 
to the sole defence of argument, the Clergy are incited to more diligent study, 
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and to most unwearied zeal, They cannot throw out random assertions with- 
out being called upon for proof. They are compelled by a constant influence 
from without, to look into the intricacies of the subject they discuss. The 
people are in the habit of demanding reasons, not assertions ; and the acceptable 
preacher must be prepared with his strong reasons, and be ready to meet 
objections. —Pp. 66—69. 

We would by no means deprecate the zealous tone of the above para- 
graphs. Doubtless the writer is in earnest, and doubtless he states not 
only what he believes, but what he observes. Still, whether New Eng- 
land’s ministers be more zealous or not than Old Englanc’s ministers, 
the institutions of New England do not suit the constitutions of Old 
ingland ; nor do we think, that if introduced amongst us, there wouid 
be even half as much orthodoxy as there is on the other side of the 
Atlantic ; for whatever may be the proportion of the orthodox there, 
we hope, for the sake of conscience, the proportion here is somewhat 
more than a twelfth of the entire population, even if, like Americans, 
we manufacture upwards of five millions of professors for the occasion. 

Our object is not to give an abstract of this volume, but merely to 
make an extract here and there agreeable to our subject : and, therefore, 
we shall leave the volume as we find it, with the sole exception of the 
passages implied. 

The chapter on the much talked-of subject of ‘‘ The Revival,’”* though 
abounding in statements of a sober and sensible kind, a striking con- 
trast to the caricature in Mrs. Trollope’s America, we must pass over 
for want of room, merely taking the last sentences as satisfactory and 
sufficient. 

If we ought to rejoice to see the worldly become spiritual, the profane 
prayerful, the impure chaste; if we ought to rejoice to see the family altar 
erected, the Sabbath obeyed, and the commands of God honoured ; then ought 
we to rejoice with exc eeding great joy over the result of this revival of religion. 
If there be any such thing as evidence of penitence, and amendment of life, 
we think it is to be perceived i in many, who then resolved to forsake all known 
sin, and to live to the glory of God. We do theretore feel it to be our privi- 
lege to share in that joy which we believe was awakened in heaven, as the 
angels there looked down upon the affecting scene of repenting sinners,— 

P. 98. 

But we quote with much gratification the opening sentence of the 
fifth chapter on ‘ Slavery.” 

It may seem strange, that the subject of slavery is taken up ina treatise — 
New England and her Institutions. There is not a slave in New Englan 
P. 90. 

This chapter on slavery shews more strongly than any thing we have 
ever read the utter unfitness of such a constitution as the United States 


* Dr. Hecker, in his work on the Epidem mics of the Middle Ages (Part II. On 
the Dancing Mania, p. 163, &c.) attributes the nervous excitement “of these Revivals 
to a mental disturbance and epidemical insanity.—/ide Babington’s Translation of 
Hecker. 
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enjoy, to confer what the inhabitants of those states so much boast of— 
liberty. The tyranny of opinion in England is bad enough, but the 
tyranny of Jaw in America is ten times worse. The fact is, that though 
bound together by the Union, each state is independent of its neighbour, 
and of the whole as a body: and therefore it follows, that legally no 
act of the Union can do that which all but one might wish. Slavery, 
then, may keep its hold in Carolina, whilst New England is free ; and 
the extraordinary contrast be exhibited, which our author has so forci- 
bly depicted. 

The prospect before us is a dark one. Our only hope is in the interposition 
of that God who has already carried us through so many scenes of danger. 
The Lord has not a few in the land, who are the self-denying followers of his 
Son. Their prayers are daily directed to Him, that he will avert the approach- 
ing calamity. It cannot, it must not be that our country will long be dis- 
graced with so foul a stain. Such a comment upon our declaration of 
independence ; such a caricature of our loud vaunted freedom ; cannot long be 
endured. God is overwhelming us with shame, in view of the inconsistency. 
The clanking of chains are heard at the very door of our Capitol. The 
negro-driver cracks his whip, as he passes the senators and representatives in 
the streets of Washington. The husband and the wife, the mother and the 
child, are sold at public auction in our southern cities, and by the power of the 
lash, torn from each other’s embrace, and carried into hopeless bondage, never 
again to meet.—P. 105. 


It is well known, that on the cvast of Africa there is a colony called 
Liberia, where the slaves are sent to be emancipated, in order to avoid 
the effect of the laws respecting the detention of slaves in servitude, 
which by the law of the Union is a necessity, if they remain in America. 
Opposed to this Colonization and the Anti-Slavery Society, both of 
which are endeavouring to obtain the emancipation of the blacks, 
though, perhaps, differing somewhat as to the means to be employed, 
are the vast body of slave-owners, who hold in subjection “ two millions 
of slaves,” (p. 101,) and in an inferior degree of subjection (for a free 
black man in America is despised and slighted, and refused even the 
common intercourse of society,)* 300,000 free blacks. It is certain that 
colonizing Africa with them will never destroy slavery in America ; for 
as the Anti-Slavery Society itself says—‘* While 150 free blacks have 
been sent to Africa in a year, 200 slaves have been born in a day. To 
remedy this evil, 60,000 a year must be transported.” If the charges 
which are brought against Liberia be true, that vice reigns there 
unchecked, that pestilence is borne on every breeze ; we certainly must 
agree, that the slave-trade is no worse, if not better, than the coloniza- 
tion scheme. But, be this as it may, there is a door of hope opened, 
in the impression which is made now upon the feelings of America in 
this respect. 





* Mr. Latrobe gives a striking proof of this, in an account of letting a pew 
belonging to a free black man, Vol. II. 
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Can such things (asks our author) long exist in a land of Bibles and of 
Sabbaths, and of the preached gospel? At this enlightened period of the world, 
and in a country feeling, as America does, the influence of the light, and 
the learning, and the piety of all other lands, is it possible that slavery, in all 
these, its most revolting features, can Jong be sustained? It surely is impossi- 
ble. Some means must be, and will be devised to remove the curse, and to 
let the oppressed go free. 

The noble stand which England has made, with all her heavy burden of 
debt, in assuming new and weighty responsibilities, that the slaves of her 
colonies may be liberated, has produced an impression in this country, which 
can never be obliterated. It has quickened the zeal of those who were already 
zealous. It has aroused the slumbering energies of many who have heretotore 
been dormant. It has given to our country a solitude of eminence in guilt, 
which is far from enviable. When we rather rudely and unaffectionately tore 
away from the arms of our good muther, the empress of the ocean, she 
bequeathed to us this sad inheritance. And we have in some degree felt 
sustained by the reflection, that our slaves were the gift of a mother, who, 
notwithstanding our little bickerings, we do all most highly revere. And when we 
have seen that same parent, with all her maturity of wisdom and goodness of 
heart, fostering her affectionate children, who have remained submissive 
to her will, by the same gifts, we have felt strengthened by her example. It is 
natural for children to imitate the parent. But now, when we have seen our 
mother, who certainly if not proud, is very high-spirited, fall humbly upon 
her knees, and confess her faults, and take away from her children the pos- 
sessions which she had fraudulently obtained, we feel sadly, sadly troubled. And 
in this her confessional,she compels us to respect her still more highly, by the 
magnanimity she shows, in fully remunerating her children, for the gifts she 
feels in conscience bound to take away.—Pp. 105—107. 


Passing by this encomium upon the mother country, which we will 
say, with honest pride, whatever motives may have prompted the act of 
legislature, she deserves, (for assuredly the emancipation scheme was 
a noble one, however it may work at present,) we shall conclude our 
extracts from this chapter, with another passage upon the same subject. 


There are, of course, in New Fingland, as every where else, individuals who 
are wrapt up entirely in their own selfish interests, and care nothing for this 
subject or any other, which relates to the wrongs of the oppressed. These 
generally sneer at the efforts of both the above-mentioned societies, and call 
their supporters fools, for meddling with that which is none of their business. 
But the number of these is diminishing. There is too much light to be shut out. 
Conscience speaks too loudly to be silenced. Facts, most appalling and fright- 
ful, in view of which the finger of scorn is justly pointed at our boasted liberties, 
are continually spread out before the world. The slave-dealer goes unmo- 
lested in the land. The mother is robbed of her child, and there is no rescue. 
The clanking of chains is heard upon the persons of those who have com- 
mitted no crime, and the lash falls upon the bleeding backs of those who 
are exposed to the irrepressible fury of a passionate driver. The virgin is 
violated, and there are none to deliver; nay, none to heed her complaint. 
But now the press begins to lift its voice in louder and still louder thunders— 
the pulpit begins to plead more earnestly—the mind of the community is 
excited, intensely excited, and it will not again be stilled, till the year of jubilee 
has come, and the slaves go free—Pp. 108, 109.* 





* The North American Review for July, 1835, received since this was written, 
has the following expressive sentiments at the close of an interesting paper on 
“ Slavery,” (p. 198) :-— 

“ That we must be rid of slavery at some day, seems to be the decided conviction 
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This chapter has occupied us some time, and with it we must quit 
the pleasing work in which it is found, to illustrate the other portions 
which we have noticed by a reference to the last of the four works which 
head our paper. Yet before we do so, we will mention that the recent 
affrays in America respecting slavery, are said to have been instigated 
by some observations of Mr. O'Connell, in the House of Commons. 
Our informant is a priest of the Romish Church, who has means of 
ascertaining pretty accurately the state of things connected with his 
church. If ‘such be the case, we gain by it two helps in our investiga- 
tion of the times—the one is, that slavery is on the decline in America, 
and the other, that popery is in the ascendant not only here, but across 
the Atlantic. The account of the slave insurrection of August 21, 
1831, as given by the author of ‘‘ New England,” we have no room for. 

The subject upon which the author of ‘‘ The National Church 
Vindicated” (which is merely an analysis of the famous Glasgow Petition,) 
has written, naturally led him to America; and a great portion of his 
arguments as to the influence and spread of religion there, is taken from 
Dr. Dwight and other writers in New England, who have supplied 
objections incontrovertible to the voluntary non-legislative system. 


Some remarks here may be adduced concerning the effects of the voluntary 
system in America; for the continual cry of the advocates of that system 1s, 
“ To look at America.” We therefore do look at that country, and perceive 
therein the ‘ailure and deplorable effects of their darling system, in spite of all 
the immense advantages which that country possesses tor such a system, com- 
pared to our own, where an Establishment has always existed to furnish the 
means of enjoying the blessings of religious worship to the poorest and the 
most needy. In America, they never had any such national establishment, 
and virtually, they never had a national religion! In framing their constitu- 
tion, they appear to have entirely omitted both the interests of religion, and 
their duty to the Almighty! The general government there profess a liberal 
indifference, whether there be any religion in the country, or none! And, 
surely, if what these Memorialists say is true, respecting the cause of Christi- 
anity being retarded in its progress, and dishonoured by the protection and 
fostering care of government, surely it ought to flourish in America till it 
“* covers the whole of that land, as the waters cover the sea.” But what 
is the fact of the case?—“ The population is in a deplorable state, from the 
want of the means of hearing the gospel preached.” There are millions of 
souls in the midst of the working of this most wonderful voluntary system, 
“ utterly destitute of all religious ordinances and worship.” 

“In the United States,” says Mr. Bristed, “ there 1s no National Church 
established, no lay patronage, no system of tithes. The people call their minis- 
ter; few churches having sutiicient funds to dispense with the receipts of con- 
tribution by the congregation. The law enforces the contract between the 
pastor and his flock, and requires the people to pay the stipulated salary, so 





of almost every honest mind. But when, or how this is to be, God only knows. 
If in a struggle for this end the Union should be dissolved, it needs not the gift of 
prophecy to foresee that our country will be plunged into that gulf which, in the 
anguage of another, ‘is full at once of the fire and the blood of civil war, and of the 
thick darkness of political disgrace, ignominy, and ruin.’ ” 

This, let us remember, is the language not of an Englishman, but an American. 
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long as the Clergyman performs his parochial duty, according to the agreement 
between him and his parishioners. The general government has no power to 
interfere with, or regulate the religion of the Union; and the States generally 
have not legislated, further than to incorporate, with certain restrictions, such 
religious bodies as have applied for charters. In consequence of this entire 
indifference on the part of the State government, full ONE THIRD of our whole popu- 
lation are destitute of all religious ordinances, and a much greater proportion 
in our southern and western districts. The late President of the College, Dr. 
Dwight, declared in 1812, that there were three millions of souls in the United 
States entirely destitute of all religious ordinances and worship. It is also 
asserted, by good authority, that in the southern and western states societies 
exist, built on the model of the Transalpine Clubs in Italy, and the Atheistic 
assemblies of France and Germany; and like them, incessantly labouring to 
root out every vestige of Christianity.”—Pp. 63—66. 

One more extract may be given, in conclusion, from a profusion of a similar 
nature at hand. It is taken from the pen of one of the latest of our numerous 
writers on America; but one whose cool, dispassionate, and apparently im- 
partial view of his subject, together with his acknowledged genius and talent, 
entitled it to a preference before almost any other. ‘ In the country,” says 
Mr Hamilton, “ differences of religious opinion rend society into shreds and 
patches, varying in every thing of colour, form, and texture. In a village, the 
population of which is barely sufficient to fill one church, and support one 
Clergyman, the inhabitants are either forced to want religious ministration 
altogether ; or the followers of different sects must agree on some compromise, 
by which each yields up some portion of his creed, to satisfy the objection of 
his neighbour. This breeds argument, dispute, and bitterness of feeling. The 
Socinian will not object to an Arian Clergyman, but declines having any 
thing to do with a supporter of the Trinity. The Calvinist will consent to 
tolerate the doctrine of free agency, if combined with that of absolute and 
irrespective decrees.” And thus with other sects. But who is to inculcate 
such a jumble of discrepant and irreconcilable doctrines? No one can shape 
his doctrine according to the anomalous and piebald creed prescribed by such 
a congregation, and the practical result is, that some one sect becomes victo- 
rious for a time; jealousies deepen into antipathies; and what is called an 
opposition church, probably springs up in the village. Still harmony is not 
restored. The rival Clergymen attack each other from the pulpit, newspapers 
are enlisted on either side ; and religious wartare is waged with the bitterness, if 
not the learning, which has distinguished the controversies of abler polemics.” 

“ There is one advantage of an Established Church which only those, perhaps, 
who have visited the United States can duly appreciate. In England, a large 
body of highly educated gentlemen annually issue from the universities, to 
discharge the duties of the clerical office throughout the kingdom. By these 
means a certain stability is given to religious opinion; and even these who 
dissent from the Church, are led to judge of their pastors by a higher standard, 
and to detnand a greater amount of qualification, than is ever thought of in a 
country like the United States. The result is undoubtedly of the highest 
benefit to the community. The light of the Established Church penetrates 
to the chapel of the dissenter, and there is a moral check on religious extrava- 
gance, the operation of which is not the less efficacious, because it is silent and 
unperceived by those on whom its influence is exerted, 

* Religion is not one of those articles, the supply of which may be left to 
be regulated by the demand. The necessity for it is precisely greatest when the 
demand is least ; and a government neglects its first and highest duty, whieh 
fails to provide for the spiritual, as well as the temporal wants of its subjects.” 
—Pp. 69—71. 

It may be truly affirmed, that the system of supporting the cause of religion 
in our own land, where the hearing of the word of God preached is freely 
offered to all who will accept of the blessing, is infinitely superior to that 
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which leads a man to abhor the religion, to support which, he and his 
family are deprived of the necessaries of life. The only differences percepti- 
ble between the legislating in religious matters in New England, and particu- 
larly in the State of Connecticut, and in Great Britain, is, that in the former 
the people legislate: and in the latter, the government, As to which is best 
qualified to legislate on this momentous subject, there cannot be a doubt 
in the mind of any reasonable man, Yet it comes to the same thing: the one a 
republic ; the other a limited monarchy ; both legislating in matters of religion 
which these Memorialists so highly deprecate. 

Bad, however, as the system of supporting religion is in New England, when 
compared to our own, still the benefit of legislating in religious matters, of 
supporting and upholding by law the worship of God, even in a manner com- 
paratively defective, is clearly shewn, in contrasting the state of religion under 
legislative ordinances, with those where no such Jaws exist; and this will 
be perceived by the following quotations and remarks. 

“In New Hampshire, Massachusetts, and Connecticut,” says Dr. Dwight, 
“the public worship of God has always been established by law. In these 
countries, what may be called parochial schools are every where established, 
and all the children are taught to read, write, and keep accounts. In Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut, the great body of the inhabitants are carried to 
the church from the cradle to the grave. It is believed, that the happy influ- 
ence of this important fact, in promoting the prosperity of the State, in pre- 
venting crime, and in establishing good order, is here evinced in the most 
satisfactory manner. 

« All these things, except the establishing of public worship by law, are, to 
a considerable extent, true of the other States described in these letters,” 

After lamenting the condition of the people in some of those States where 
religion has been left to the support or discretion of the people alone, and part of 
which has been quoted above, Dr. Dwight thus continues : A New Englander 
passing through such settlements, is irresistibly struck with the wide difference 
between their inhabitants, and those of hisown country. The scene is changed 
at once. That intelligence and sociality, that softness and refinement, which 
prevails even among the plain people of New England, disappear. That re- 
pulsive character, which, as Lord Kaimes has remarked, is an original feature 
of savage man; intelligence, bounded by the farm or market road which leads 
to it; affections so rarely moved, as scarcely to be capable of being moved at 
all, unless when roused to resentment; Conversation confined to the properties 
and prices of a horse, or the sale of a load of wheat; ignorance at fifty years of 
age, of what is familiarly known by every New England school-boy; a stag- 
nant indifference about all things—an entire vacancy of sentiment and a ste- 
rility of mind, out of which sentiment can never spring—all spread over the 
greater proportion of the inhabitants, make him feel as if transplanted to a dis- 
tant climate, or travelling in a foreigt. country. 

“ New England presents a direct contrast to this picture. Almost the 
whole country is covered with villages; every village has its church and suit of 
schools, &c. &c. All the people are neighbours, social beings; converse, feel, 
sympathize, mingle minds, cherish sentiments, &c. &c.” 

“ Education,” says Mr. Duncan, in his Travels in America, “ which 
prevails much more universally throughout the New England States, than 
in any other portion of the Union, and is frequently accompanied with 
religious instruction, has given the natives a very decidcd cast of national 
character, resembling in many respects that for which the Scots among 
Europeans, have been long distinguished.” 

“The inhabitants of the eastern district of the Union,” says the same 
traveller, “ have been known from the earliest periods of their history 
as areligious people. Taking them as a body, they were distinguished above 
most men then living by their attachment to pure doctrine, and upright 
practice. This purity of dain, already noticed, has been in parts of the 
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country lost in Socinianism; but the State of Connecticut is, as yet, free 
from this contamination.”— Pp. 74—77. 


We have given these long extracts not only with a view to do justice 
to New England, but to defend the position which we have so long 
maintained respecting the necessity of an Established Church, and the 
evils of the voluntary system, by a reference to that country, where the 
two experiments have been tried, and one indubitably has been found 


wanting; and how better can we serve truth, which is our object, than 


by bringing, as it were, into one focus the scattered rays that lie over 
the surface of so many details—the result of the observation of Euro- 
peans who repeat what they see, and the opinions of Americans, who state 
nothing but what they know, and none can know so well as themselves! 


We may conclude these observations, by giving the statement of Dr. 
Dwight, relative to the number of churches and ministers in the State of Con- 
necticut, where religious worship is established, as contrasted with the number 
in the States south of New England, where the worship of God is not 
established by law; or in the words of the Glasgow Memorialists, the government 
does not Jegislate in religious matters; and the importance of the facts con- 
tained in it, will probably excuse the length of the extract. 

In a letter, in which he defends the legal establishment of the Public Worship 
of God, he writes as follows: “ Besides St. Paul, 1 Cor. xvi., has determined 
that a tax is the right and proper manner of doing all this” In the second verse 
he commands the Corinthians to ‘lay by them somewhat,’ as a contribution 
to the relief of their fellow-Christians ; “ every man as God had prospered them.’ 
Between contributions for their fellow-Christians, and contributions for minis- 
ters, there is a moral difference. The contribution of a sum, in proportion 
to the prosperity God has given men, is a tax: for a tax is nothing but a regu- 
lar on proportional contribution. This proportion cannot be established but 
by an authority ; for except by authority, men cannot be required to render an 
account of their circumstances. Nor can any proportion approach so near 
to equity, as that which is formed under the direction of the legislature. Here 
then, the rule of St. Paul, the rule established by God, is as exactly pursued as it 
can be by human wisdom: and if it was a right rule in one ecclesiastical case, 
it is a rule equally right in every other.”—Pp. 77, 78. 

In the year 1800, there were in Connecticut, 251,002 inhabitants; and in 
the States south of New England, 40,33,775. The whole account, according 
to this estimate, will stand thus: 


Congre- Minis- Plura- Ministers Inha- 
gations, ters. Vacancies. lities. not settled. bitants. 
In Connecticut .. 209 189 20 0 5 251,002 
In the States 
south of Keng -. 430 242 160 81 33 4,033 776 
England.... 


** In Connecticut, then, a sixteenth of the number of inhabitants form 
209 congregations, and support 189 ministers of these congregations. Twenty 
were vacant, and five of the ministers were unsettled. In the States south of 
New England, sixteen times the number of inhabitants formed 430 congrega- 
tions, of which 81 were pluralities, and 160 were vacant, or without ministers. 
The ministers supported and settled were 209. If these States contained con- 
gregations, and were supplied with ministers in the same proportion as Connec- 
ticut, the whole number of congregations would be 3344 (instead of 430); 
and the whole number of ministers settled and supported would be 3024 
instead of 209. In this estimate,” continues the Doctor, ‘‘ we have a fair specimen 
of the natural consequence of establishing or neglecting to establish the public 
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worship of God, by the law of the land. In Connecticut, every inhabitant who 
is not precluded by disease, or inclination, may hear the gospel, and celebrate 
the public worship of God every sabbath. In the States specified, it is not 
improbable, that a number of people, several times as great as the census of Con- 
necticut, have scarcely heard a sermon, or a prayer in their lives. Can any thing 
be more convincing than this, of the necessity of a State legislating in religious 
matters? Can any thing more be required to prove the absolute inadequacy 
of religious ministrations in a country where the inhabitants are left to find 
themselves in the means of hearing the word preached? That under that 
baneful system, a number of people, several times as great as the census of 
Connecticut, (say four times, would leave above a million of souls) who have 
scarcely heard a sermon or a prayer in their lives.” 

Here is a practical example to those men who wish to resign Christianity 
to the support of its friends among the multitude, and thus leave the thought- 
less, the needy, and the avaricious, without a chance of profiting by the means 
which God may bless, such as is held out to every man by the establishment of 
religious worship by the law of the land. What will these Memorialists say 
to the above comparison? Will they argue that in Connecticut the cause of 
Christianity has been retarded in its progress by the government legislating 
in religions matters, and that it has advanced in those States where such 
legislation has been neglected? They may do so, but it will not be easy to 
make people believe them sincere. Dr. Dwight farther observes, “ It is 
doubted whether there is a collection of ministers in the world, whose labours 
have been more prosperous, or under whose preaching a greater proportion of 
those who heard them, have become the subjects of real piety. I know of no 
country in which revivals of religion have been so frequent, or in proportion 
to the number of inhabitants, so extensive, as in these two States—(Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut.) God, therefore, may be considered as having thus far 
manifested his approbation of the system. If at the same time we advert to 
the peace, the good order, the regular distribution of justice, the universal 
existence of schools, the universal enjoyment of the education which they 
communicate, and the extension of a superior education, it will be difficult for 
a sober man not to perceive, that the smiles of Heaven have regularly ac- 
companied this system from its commencement to the present time. I need 
not, however, have gone any further for the illustration of this subject, than to 
a comparison of the States of Rhode Island and Connecticut. The former 
of these, independently of Providence, Newport, and two or three other small 
towns, is in all these important particulars a mere contrast to the latter. Yet 
these States were planted by colonies from the same nation, lie in the same 
climate, and are separated merely by a meridional line. A sober man who 
knows them both, can hardly hesitate, whatever may have been his original 
opinions concerning this subject, to believe that a /egislature is bound to 
establish the public worship of God.” 

Thus speaks an American, and one of the ablest of her sons; and thus does 
he give the death blow to the statement of the Memorialists, that the cause of 
Christianity cannot fail to be retarded in its progress, and dishonoured by a 
government legislating in religious matters, which is the province of God, not 


of man.—Pp. 79—83. 


It is time to draw our remarks to a close:—we have presented 
our readers with a statement collected from four different points of 
the compass of thought: from the light but still sensible remarks 
of a young English woman, who inspected society closely, and has 
revealed the secrets of the system which a grave American minister 
details at large: from the calm and dispassionate letters of a highly 
intelligent traveller, and the sound logical deductions and laborious 
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quotations of a political controversialist. They all bear testimony to 
the low state of religion, where not protected by the legislature, in the 
United States, and to the superior condition of New England, in con- 
sequence of religion being there protected by the legislature of that 
state. They all bear testimony to the fact, that morality and every 
virtue are found in greater abundance in New England than elsewhere 
throughout the Union, and that this condition is the result of religion ; 
whilst Mr. Latrobe goes so far as to trace the superior character of the 
people there, to the greater infusion of Old English blood in the veins 
of the people, and a closer linking to the constitution of the mother 
country. 

We think that hurried as this sketch has been, and hastily as its 
parts have been thrown together, and scanty as our space is for the 
development of so fertile a subject, we have at least shewn, once 
more, that they who point to America as the model of excellence, and 
refer us to her on all occasions, whensoever the spirit of change troubles 
their dreams of ambition, are deserving of no better protection than is 
afforded them in a land where, it is certain, a struggle is not far off, 
which will visit the evils of democracy most bitterly on the heads of its 
advocates, and prove that they who reject the defence of God’s law, 
and “make” creeds and covenants for themselves, will too surely rue 
their folly and ambition. But even if America pass through the ordeal 
which must try her, and escape in safety and peace to a more prosperous 
unity than she at present rejoices in, what is there, we would ask, 
which can lead men of reading, observation, and intellect, to wish to 
uproot the venerable oak of British honour and British liberty to make 
way for the parasite that has derived all its nourishment from that 
hoary stem, and to transplant into its place a scion from beyond the sea, 
whose only strength, and only recommendation are, that it once was 
severed from the parent trunk, which, in an evil hour, we are commanded 
to cut down to please the speculator and the enemy, the spoiler and 
the infidel ? 

——— 


Art. I1I.—Sermons, Doctrinal and Practical, illustrative of Christian 
Faith and Practice. By Cuarces Cuampnes, M.A. Rector of St. 
George and St. Botolph, Billingsgate ; Vicar of Wyrardisbury cum 
Langley, Bucks ; and Chaplain to His Majesty, when Duke of Cla- 
rence. In Two Vols. London: Printed for the Author. 8vo. 
1834. Pp. xx. 384; vii. 384. 


We are anxious not to betray the confidence of our readers ; and are, 
therefore, at all times slow in affixing our official “imprimatur” to 
books which are subjected to our examination, lest an unmerited 
approval should give a currency to them, which of themselves they 
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could never hope to challenge. This wary and scrupulous judgment 
we especially exercise when reviewing Sermons—a species of literature 
fraught with remediless mischief on the one hand, or with unspeakable 
advantages on the other. In this sacred department, we would ‘‘ know 
no man after the flesh :” here it is that we are solicitous to adopt, above 
all things, the caution of the poet, ere we pronounce our sentence : 


“ Qualem commendes, etiam atque etiam aspice ; ne mox 
Incutiant aliena tibi peccata pudorem,’’* 


The Curist1AN REMEMBRANCER makes no idle boast, when its readers 
are reminded of our uniform practice in this particular point. We 
appeal to our criticisms upon the respective sermons of Irving, Melvill, 
Close, Arnold, and M‘Neile, for proof of the painful fidelity with 
which we have been wont to fulfil our obligations, and of the chariness 
with which we have addressed to sermon-writers our ‘‘ Pulchré, bené, 
recté.”+ “ Corrige sodes hoc et hoc,”+ has rather been our counsel to 
divines whose discourses it has been our province to examine. It 
is, therefore, with satisfaction that we are enabled to recommend 
Mr. Champnes’ volumes as a sample of pious, orthodox, and instructive 
sermons, whose pauc@ macule are abundantly redeemed by multitudi- 
nous merits. His volumes display a familiar acquaintance with holy 
writ,—an affectionate desire to edify his hearers,—a simplicity of manner, 
which cannot fail to captivate, and a cogency of argument, which must 
carry conviction to the heart. Our author is, indeed, “a workman 
that need not be ashamed, rightly dividing the word of truth.” He is 
characterised by no lust of paradox. He is deformed by no pedantic 
sesquipedalities. He never disgusts us by the coarseness of vulgarity. 
He never attempts to mislead us by the image of eloquent sophistry, or 
to infect our hearts with the fever of a false enthusiasm! He no where 
exalts the doctrines of Christianity to the disparagement of her moral 
injunctions: nor yet is he so far forgetful of his responsibility as a 
preacher of the gospel, as to divorce faith from works, which God has 
joined together, and forbidden to be “ put asunder.” “Christ crucified” 
is the great theme of his volumes; and the “dutiful necessity” of a 
holy life the uniform burden of his truly pastoral exhortations. The 
volumes contain twenty-four sermons, from the doctrinal and the prac- 
tical parts of which we proceed to furnish our extracts: and if we begin 
with doctrinal matter, it is not, our readers may be assured, that we are 
actuated with undue preference of these points over the plain obligations 
of practice; only we would give precedency to faith as the only source 
whence good works acceptably flow. The efficacious mediation of Christ 
is a doctrine which lies at the very foundation of Christianity, and is, 
therefore, peculiarly worthy of the notice of theologians, that they may 
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teach it forcibly, yet wisely, and avoid equally the presumptuous expla- 
nations with which some divines have ventured to disfigure it, and the 
mischievous inferences which others have not scrupled to draw from it. 
Mr. Champnes has treated this important article of our faith with his 
usual discretion, whilst admonishing his hearers to look for salvation 
only by Christ, through whose intercession with the Father they have 
hope of eternal life. 

Having explained the words of his text (1 Cor. viii. 6), our pious 
author thus speaks :-— 


Herein is the comfort of the doctrine of the text especially manifested: for 
hence we deduce a most consolatory truth, that all Christianity consists in the 
coming to God by Christ. If, therefore, we believe in God, it is by Christ. If 
we love God, it is in Christ. If we pray to God, it is through Christ; and if 
we praise God, it is in and by Christ: so that every duty we perform to God is 
fulfilled by the mediation of Jesus Christ our Lord. 

We come to God as the personal Father of all the faithful followers of his 
word; as a God and Father who acts by a Mediator, whose merit is as great 
as the Father’s power. What then can we ask of such a Father, and by such 
a Mediator, which he is not able and willing to grant? Is it pardon for sins, 
or the gift of the Spirit, or everlasting salvation? Who would distrust this 
merciful Father, when we remember not ouly his sufficiency, but his love to 
us, and our relation to him through Christ?) Who may be confident, if not the 
children of such a Father; if not the pleaders of such a merit? If, then, we 
believe in God as an all-sufficient fountain of grace, we believe in Christ as an 
all-sufficient mediator: and if we so believe as to obey the commands of the 
Father, and to follow the example of the Son, we have nothing to fear, past, 
present, or to come; for thus speaks our Lord: “Let not your hearts be 
troubled ; ye believe in God, believe also in me.” What consolation is there 
in this injunction! With what joy in believing are our hearts filled, even when 
the tear of sorrow is falling by reason of earthly vicissitude, while we are thus 
enabled to come unto God by faith and obedience, by prayer and praise, in the 
name of this Lord and Mediator; by whom, through that spirit who helps our 
infirmities, and whose grace he sheds on us abundantly, we are made meet for 
the service of God, and are put into a capacity to please him; are recovered 
from sin to holiness; reconciled to God, and restored to the image of God.— 
Vol. I. pp. 80, 81. 


Upon the doctrine of grace, again, our zealous preacher will be found 
most orthodox, intelligible, and judicious. Whilst some theologians 
have expounded this doctrine so as to render its recipients altogether 
passive under its irresistible operations, and whilst others have con- 
tended for its indefectibility, there have been some divines whose 
endeavour it has been to reduce the gospel to a system of pure ra- 
tionalism; and though they may not have ventured to deny the 
prevenient and sustaining grace of God’s Spirit, they have yet appeared 
to forget the necessity of his operations upon our hearts for the produc- 
tion of righteousness, and so have counselled us to rely upon our own 
unassisted prowess for the subjugation of our rebel appetites. Between 
these errors our prudent author has steered a safe course, beseeching 
his hearers, as a fellow-worker with God, ‘not to receive his grace in 
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vain.” He is discoursing upon 2 Cor. vi. 1, and thus divides his 


subject :— 

I would then apply my subject, first, to your christian character, as disciples 
of that gospel which in mercy has been dispensed to you to correct the errors of 
your natural man, to strengthen your spiritual man, and to perfect both unto 
the attainment of eternal life. Secondly; I shall appeal to your consciences 
for the answer to the solemn question, whether “ you have, or have not received 
the grace of God in vain,” should there be found, in your profession of faith, 
more of the “form than of the power of godliness.”—Vol. I. p. 88. 


Under the latter division our author applies to the consciences of 
his hearers for an answer to the question, whether they have received 
the grace of God in vain. Having spoken of the public worship of 
God as a criterion by which to examine their christian state, he searches 
into the mode by which God’s word is, by many Christians, abused to 
the destruction of his grace, and thus expostulates with the perverters 
of the gospel, who would make it subservient to their interest, their 
humour, or their passions. 


Apply the gospel, as the faith of a christian, to the rich man, He hears, 
with repugnance, that it is so diflicult for him “to enter into the kingdom of 
heaven;” and thinks it hard for him to be shut out of the happiness to come, 
merely because “ he trusts in his riches” to preserve him from the troubles, and 
to provide for him the enjoyments, of this present life.—Apply the word of God 
to the voluptuous man, whose whole mind is employed in pleasure. He shrinks 
from the thought that his appetites should lead him into the same condemna- 
tion as him who has perpetrated the crime, which he himself only contemplated 
in the lust of the eye. Talk to the covetous man of the duties of charity, and 
of the displeasure of his God that will certainly await his want of it; yet he 
cannot easily reconcile it to his sense of things, that the wrath of the Almighty 
should fall upon him, unless he give to others, who, he thinks, have no claim 
upon him, what he has acquired by hard labour; or, perhaps by some other 
means not quite so justifiable. Let the man of vengeance be told that, accord- 
ing to the scripture, he will be condemned eternally, if he forgive not those who 
have injured him ; and although he thinks it beyond every thing miserable to 
be cast out for ever from the presence of God, still, he cannot see why he 
should run so fearful a risk, merely for resenting an injury, which, in his notion 
of things, he did not deserve: for his honour, and the opinion of the world, 
must be considered: but the honour of God and his religion, and the sentence 
of everlasting death, appear, in his case, by far too strongly insisted upon.— 
Vol. I. pp. 105, 106. 


In these lax days of latitudinarianism and superficial divinity, we had 
need keep a watchful eye upon those points of christian faith where 
error is easy, and mistake perilous. Of this sort is the doctrine of 
justification; what it is; when it takes place; by what means it 
is to be sought; whether it be prospective as well as retrospective ; 
and whether its benefits can be forfeited: — these, and many more 
knotty difficulties, have ever helped to render justification questio 
vexatissima. Whilst some theologians have perverted the truth by 
teaching justification by inherent grace, others have as injuriously 
confounded justification with sanctification; whereas the verity of 
the gospel should compel us to acknowledge that ‘God doth justify 
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the believing man, yet not for the worthiness of his belief, but for 
the worthiness of Him that is believed,”* and that good works must 
ever “be added as necessary duties required at the hands of every 
justified man.”* “Such is the office of God in our justification, from 
whom we receive it freely, by his merey, without our deserts, through 
true and lively faith.” ‘* But then,” (we quote from the Homilies of 
our Church,) “how can a man have this true faith, when he liveth 
ungodlily, and denieth Christ in his deeds? Sure'y no such ungodly 
man can have this faith and trust in God.” Our excellent preacher 
has well observed these distinctions, when he writes thus :— 

There is nothing more positively asserted in the word of God than this ; that 
no deed or work that is done by us, without faith, can lead us to heaven, For 
as the man who runs out of the course in which the race is set, wins no prize, 
though he runs ever so fast: so the christian who does good moral deeds, with- 
out faith, cannot look for reward from God. We are enjoined “so to run, that 
we may obtain.” But “ without faith it is impossible to please God.” But if 
he, with his faith, proves his sincerity, by doing those good works which it pre- 
scribes, then they become acceptable with God. For, notwithstanding man is 
not justified by his works ; yet, if he has faith, he must have good works also, 
or his faith is unprofitable to him: and, having no evidence, God is not thereby 
glorified ; for the faith that justifies by grace, is the faith that “ worketh by love,” 
and not an inactive, barren, speculative faith, which St. James calls a “dead 


faith.”—Vol. I. pp. 131, 132. 

The atonement wrought by Christ is another article of the christian 
faith, which infidels have rejected, and believers have misrepresented. 
The sober statement of Mr. Champnes on this vital topic is entitled to 
much commendation. He is satisfied to establish the doctrine upon 
the testimony of God’s word, neither too curiously searching into the 
reasons of the mystery, nor yet with such as talk about “ molten 
lead.”+ When we consider how the doctrine of the atonement is 
embodied in the entire system of Christianity, and enters essentially into 
the whole experience and hopes of the disciples of the cross, we shall 
be prepared to demand the most scrupulous nicety of exactness at the 
hands of such ministers of God as attempt its explanation; and to 
warn them of the peril and the presumption of carrying their speculations 
beyond the clear statements of holy Scripture, and of being “ wise 
above what is written.” The consequences of such forbidden lucubra- 
tions, and extravagant hypotheses, have been greatly injurious to “ the 
truth as it is in Jesus ;” and the enemies of our faith, gaining an easy 
victory over their rash opponents, have raised a shout of triumph, as if 
they had demolished the very citadel cf Christianity itself. Such 
lamentable and fond fancies would cease to vex the Church, were men 
content to follow the wise example of our pious author, who contents 
himself with plainly laying down the scriptural grounds on which the 





* Hooker’s Discourse of Justification. 
+ See CurisT1AN REMEMBRANCER, May, 1854, 
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atonement rests, the principles which it comprehends, and the means by 
which its advantages may be secured. 

Our author’s views of the calling and election of sinners are admi- 
rably developed in the Eighth Sermon of the second volume under 
review. He discards, indeed, all pretensions to elaborate profundities, 
as most unsuitable to the office of a public preacher, whose duty 
consists “less in the effort of rendering his flock learned in the abstract 
theory of mystery, than in that of teaching them a practical wisdom in 
those things which belong to their salvation.” His text is Matt. xxii. 14, 
and he writes thus— 


’ 


—* Many are called, but few are chosen ;’ 


The reason, therefore, for this difference between the manv and the few is 
this. It is the Lord’s mercy to call both. It is his singular mercy to choose 
any. They therefore who are called, and are not worthy of their calling, bear 
the just punishment of their neglect and contempt: and they who obey the 
call, must not ascribe it to themselves, but to the grace of God, who gives them 
“the spirit to work in them, both to will and to do;” and to strengthen their 
faith, and promote their obedience.—Vol. II. p 248. 

God's sparing us, therefore, shews that we are not shut out from all possibi- 
lity and hope of recovery,... Here then is consolation for the many, and great 
joy for the few, that God has thus graciously placed within our reach a remedy 
and a ransom for us; the benefit of which will result unto us, as soon as we 
repent and believe the gospel. ... From what has been said, then, we perceive 
that although “many be called and few chosen,” yet the many have equal 
access to God's love with the few.—Vol. IL. pp. 249, 250. 

So much for doctrine. The hortatory and practical parts of these 
volumes are equally deserving of praise for their simplicity, their im- 
pressiveness, and their wisdom. It is, perhaps, in this portion of a 
discourse that a preacher’s taste, and tact, and usefulness, are most 
severely taxed. His exhortations are liable to become too refined for 
every-day practice on the one hand, or to degenerate into common- 
place on the other. The golden mean lies between these extremes, 
which he only will hit who can impart originality to old truths without 
the mischief of paradox, and can rouse the sleeping faculties of his 
hearers to the energetic business of a christian warfare, without the aid 
of bombastic rant, or the blistering appliances of spiritual cantharides ! 
Some preachers seem to us like men walking upon stilts, and their rules 
of piety are as utterly impracticable as their measures of duty seem to 
be transcendental and unattainable. Such divines evidently go upon 
the principle of asking a great deal, that they may be sure to get 
something. Deluded men! they do but dispirit their hearers; and 
whilst they misrepresent the claims of Christianity soberly construed, 
they furnish sinners with a ready excuse for their faults, teaching them 
to adopt the legal maxim,—* Lex non cogit ad impossibilia.”* Not so 
our judicious author. Earnest, uncompromising, and holy, he is every 
where practical, sober, and plain. He never offends us with the 
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sourness of the recluse, nor disgusts us with the asceticism of methodistic 
gloom, nor burdens us with the frivolous detail of necessary yet minor 
obligations, which fatigue our divided attention, and yet afford us no 
master principle of duty whereby to regulate our lives. He is calm, 
yet not dull; pious, yet not enthusiastic; strict, yet not puritanical ; 
grave, yet not sad; affectionate, yet not fond; simple, yet not un- 
adorned; chaste, yet not unimpassioned. Take, as an example of 
his manner, the following extract from the valedictory sermon :— 


“ Be not then of a doubtful mind ;” but pray to God to give you grace; to 
settle and establish you in the firm and unyielding belief of all those doctrines 
of the christian religion, which I may have imperfectly, though “ with earnest 
desire that you may be saved” by them, expounded, or inadequately applied. 
Namely: the being and attributes of God. The creation of man, in a state of 
innocence. ‘The effect of sin, in his fall from that state; and the sentence pro- 
nounced against him of rejection and death, in consequence of that fall. The 
exposure to the same punishment in which his fall placed us ; and the sufferings 
and sorrows, both natural and spiritual, which we were doomed to endure. The 
marvellous concurrence of the mercy of God, and the meritorious righteousness 
of his beloved Son, displayed in the scheme of redemption, by which we have 
been recovered from the execution of that sentence, with the hope of pardon 
and everlasting life. The extraordinary gifts and operations of the Holy Spirit ; 
his sanctifying and enlightening influence; and the quickening aids by which 
he “worketh in us both to will and to do” those things in which consists our 
spiritual life.—The indispensable duties which we are enjoined to fulfil in obe- 
dience to the precepts of Christ, and in our hope of acceptance with God, through 
his merits and mediation : together with those most important facts, the resur- 
rection from the dead, the future judgment, and eternal retribution —Vol. 
II. pp. 372, 373. 


Take another example from the same discourse, admirably illustrative 
of the anxious spirit of our author, and of his paternal assiduity in the 
punctual fulfilment of his pastoral office. 


What can sooner make a minister tremble, than the thought that those whom 
the Lord has committed to his care, may, by their carelessness, live in spiritual 
death ; die unto eternal death; and sink for ever into the lowest depths of 
everlasting condemnation, misery, and woe? Nay, fellow-christians, and fellow- 
candidates for heaven, I tremble for myself, lest, by some inefficiency in my 
exertions ; some inadequateness of application, on my part, of the saving truths 
which I would have taught you; I may have been wanting in power to convey 
to you a due impression of the eternal importance of those truths to your pre- 
sent and your future happiness. And this may well be a ground of fear to an 
minister, when the infinite depth of the divine counsels, and the interminable 
extent of the range which they take in the work of salvation, are contemplated 
with that reverential awe and humble-mindedness, with which it becomes a 
being of dust and ashes to approach and survey them: and much more, when 
he takes upon himself to explain and enforce them.—Vol. II. pp. 355, 356. 


We dismiss these sermons with our hearty commendations ; and 
whilst our parochial Clergy thus exercise their talents for the edification 
of the souls entrusted to their charge, they must be held “ very highly 
in love for their work’s sake ;"—or, whatever be the harvest which they 
may reap here, they will pursue the duties of their high calling with 
unabated ardour, and increasing diligence, anticipating the arrival of 
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that auspicious hour, when such as have “ turned many to righteous- 
ness shall shine as the stars for ever and ever,” and they whose endea- 





your it has been to call sinners from the error of their ways, shall save 
their souls alive. ‘‘ Blessed is that servant, whom his Lord, when he 
cometh, shall find so doing! Of a truth I say unto you, that he will 


make him ruler over all that he hath. 
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The Speech of Charles James, Lord 


Bishop of London, in the House of 


Lords, August 24th, 1835, on the 
Trish Church Bill. London: Fel- 
lowes. 1835. Pp. 30. 


Tuls is one of the most eloquent and 
powerful speeches which we have had 
the opportunity of reading for some 
time. By few men could that de- 
structive “Trish Church Bill” have 
been more effectually demolished than 
by the Bishop of London. His Lord- 
ship has torn it limb from limb, and 
exposed the wretched ligaments em- 
ployed by Whig ignorance, Whig sub- 
tilty, and Whig destructiveness, to 
afford their so-called strength, energy, 
and usefulness, to the poor Protestant 
Church in Ireland. Take the method 
of reasoning adopted by these professed 
members of an English Protestant 
Church. 

To pacify the Roman Catholics, it 
will be advisable to extirpate the Pro- 
testants : then, as his Lordship observes, 
ubisolitudinem faciunt, pucem appellant. 

Make the Protestant Church of Ire- 
land, already too much impoverished, 
be at the expense of educating the 
poorer classes; and the nation at 
ham which is capable of doing it, 
and which receives all the benefit, be 
at no charge. 

As a proof the Bill would pacify 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland, take 
in confirmation, that all past conces- 
sions have, without exception, in- 
creased their effrontery and their 
demands. 

That the Bill would benefit the pea- 
santry, take in direct contradiction 








* Luke xii, 43, 44. 


the opinion of an upright and impar- 
tial judge, Mr. Eneas M‘Donnel, him- 
self a Roman Catholic. 

To raise the tone of civilization and 
refinement, remove the only vestige 
that now exists, which is to be found 
in the parochial Clergy alone, and that 
in districts for twenty miles together. 

Prove the Protestant Church of 
Treland to have been most inefficient, 
by numerous examples, which demon- 
strate that the Bishops and Clergy 
have been the only individuals to 
whom the poor could resort, in any 
time of distress; and that they have 
at all times been most ready to adini- 
nister every assistance, temporal and 
spiritual, within their power. 

To increase the usefulness of the 
Clergy, diminish their incomes, i. e. 
put them upon a level with the poor- 
est of their people, who will love and 
respect them the more. 

Such is only a slight specimen of 
the detestable manner in which a 
Whig administration have reasoned 
for the benefit of the Protestant 
Church. The Bishop of London has 
most ably exposed these and twenty 
more such shreds and patches, and 
has clearly proved that the whole Bill 
was nothing but “a parodox from the 
beginning to the end, and reserved for 
the month of August, in the year 1835, 
and the House of Lords, in the Impe- 
rial Parliament of Great Britain and 
Ireland.” The speech should be read 
by every Protestant who loves his 
Church, that he may be alive to the 
insidious attacks which are now made 
upon our Zion. It should be read 
by every Whig, that he may learn 
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the weak and destructive arguments 
used by his leaders for accomplishing 
an object, the consummation of which 
would be most awiul in its conse- 
quences. It should be read by every 
Conservative, in order to cherish those 
holy principles, in which every lover 
of his God and of his country Is desi- 
rous of being established. 





The Rite of Confirmation explained. 


By the Rev. D. 1. Eyre, M.A. of 


Oriel College, Oxford ; and Perpe- 

tual Curate of Winterbourne, 

Dantzey, Wilts. Second Edition. 

London; Parker. 1835. Pp. 47. 
WE have much pleasure in recom- 
mending this excellent little work to 
the notice of our readers in general, 
but particularly to that of the Clergy. 
Our author has so fuily explained the 
nature of, and the authority for, the 
rite of confirmation, and the practical 
benefits to be expected by the reci- 
pients, that we willingly place this 
among the best of the tracts we have 


seen upon the subject. The table of 


contents will shew the different points 
illustrated :— 

The authority for confirmation from 
Scripture. 

The practice and opinion of the 
primitive Church respecting it. 

The benefit to be derived from it. 

The preparation necessary. 

Practical addresses on the subject: 
1. To those who have been confirmed ; 
2. To parents; 3. To godfathers and 
godmothers; 4. To masters and mis- 
tresses; 5. To those who are to be 
confirmed ; 6. To Christians in general. 

From the above, the nature of the 
work will be fully seen. We will add, 
that it is written in a plain and easy 
style, and may be — compre- 
hended by the young, for whom it has 
been more particularly written ; and 
we trust it will have a wide circulation. 


Juvenile Sunday Library. Vol. I. 
Lives of the Apostles and early 
Martyrs of the Church. By the 
Author of “The Trial of Skill.” 
London : Hatchard. 12mo. Pp. 207, 

Tue object of the writer is to provide 

for the young “a work at once pious 

and entertaining, which shall instruct, 
improve, and please, during that inter- 
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mediate period, so difficult of manage- 
ment, which is between childhood, 
and the opening of maturity.” In 
this object, the authoress of the present 
volume would appear to have well 
succeeded in the way in which she 
has treated the all-interesting subjects 
which form the present volume. The 
lives are given in the form of dialogue, 
and rendered most pleasing, by the 
elegance and simplicity of the lan- 
guage in which they are delineated. 
Each lite bears evident marks of great 
research; and if the succeeding volumes 
be as interesting as the one we now 
notice, of which we cannot doubt, the 
“ Juvenile Sunday Library ” will be a 
most valuable acquisition to the sacred 
literature of the day. The first 
volume contains the lives of Stephen, 
Saul of Tarsus, and Andrew. 





The Liturgy compared with the Bible ; 
or, an Illustration and Confirmation, 
by Scripture Quotations and Refe- 
rences, of such Parts of the Book of 
Common Prayer, Administration of 
the Sacraments, and other Rites and 
Ceremonies of the Church of Eng- 
land and Ireland, as are not direct 
Extracts from the Holy Scriptures. 
By the Rev. H. 1. Baitey, Perpe- 
tual Curate of Drighlington, near 
Leeds. Vol. I]. London: Riving- 
tous. 1835. 8vo. Pp. 4138. 

WE hail with much pleasure the ap- 
pearance of the second volume of this 
most useful work. In our periodical 
for July, 1833, we offered our warmest 
commendation to the first volume, nor 
have we aught to diminish in our 
praises of the second. The title page 
sufficiently explains its nature, and we 
unhesitatingly say that no room de- 
serving the name of a library ought to 
be without it. 





Prayers for Young Children. London : 
Hatchard. 1835. Pp. 36. 
THESE prayers are simple, and very 
good, and if to be read daily are likely 
to be useful: but we doubt the possi- 
bility of young children learning them 
all. For children, we prefer one good 
prayer for the morning, and one for 
the evening. To each of the prayers 
in the present little volume is added 
a suitable hymn, chiefly from Watts. 
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A SERMON 
ON THE HOLY CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


Matt, xvi. 18. 


Upon this rock I will build my church; and the gates of hell shall 
not prevail against it. 


Tuat one of the objects of our Lord’s appearance upon earth was to 
instruct mankind in that knowledge by which alone they can become 
wise unto salvation, is evident from the whole course of his ministry. 
And that this important design might be carried on to the end of time, 
he gave a commission to his apostles shortly before his glorious ascen- 
sion, saying, ‘‘ Go ye and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost : teaching them 
to observe all things, whatsoever I have commanded you: and lo, I am 
with you alway, even unto the end of the world.” This commission 
being given to the eleven apostles, may be considered as the origin of 
that church against which our Lord declared the gates of hell should 
not prevail. It is the object of this discourse to give a brief sketch of 
the church of Christ, from its foundation until the present time ; and a 
future opportunity will be embraced for directing the attention more 
particularly to that branch of the Apostolical Church established in 
these kingdoms. And surely the circumstances of the present times 
render it imperative upon the ministers of our Church to explain to their 
respective charges the grounds on which they belong to the Church of 
England, and to enable them to give an answer to every man that asks 
them a reason of the hope that is in them: for attempts are now making, 
under the specious terms of liberality and freedom of opinion, which, 
however, signify nothing but anarchy and infidelity, to bring the Church 
of these realms into contempt, that when the bulwark of religion is de- 
stroyed, all those restraints may be abrogated by which order and secu- 
rity are at present maintained. 

Our Lord having commissioned his apostles to perform the duties 
which he had previously assisted them in discharging, ascended, in their 
presence, into heaven. Soon after this bereavement, we find the eleven 
assembled together, for the purpose of filling up the vacancy which had 
been caused by the apostasy of Judas ; and Matthias having been chosen, 
was reckoned with the eleven, and restored them to their original 
number. 

But when converts to Christianity were greatly multiplied, and the 
Church could reckon its three thousand, and its five thousand members, 
and when thus, to use the prophetic language of Daniel, the stone began 
to swell, which was destined in time to become a great mountain, and 
to fill the whole world, it was plainly impossible that the small company 
of the apostles, employed as they were in the business of teaching the 
word, should suffice of themselves to baptize all who would accept 
their offers of salvation. For this, among other purposes, the formation 
of another class of ministers, distinct from, but subordinate to them- 
selves, became necessary. The members of this new class were called 
deacons. They were at first only seven in number; and having been 
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chosen at the suggestion of the apostles, were by them ordained to their 
office, by the laying of their hands upon them, accompanied by prayer. 
There were thus two classes of teachers in the Church, apostles and 
deacons; the first bearing authority over the general flock by the 
direct word of Christ himself; the last, by a commission from those who 
were directly authorised to give it. As the limits of the Church began 
to extend, and believers, instead of dwelling in a body at Jerusalem, 
were spread over the adjoining regions, the want was felt of another class 
to superintend the scattered divisions of Christ’s flock ; to act in some 
measure as the substitutes of the apostles in their absence, and as 
their subordinate officers when they were present! This class, which 
formed the connecting link between the apostles and the deacons, is 
called in the Scriptures by the names of elders and bishops. The con- 
stitution of the Church was then, for the time being, complete. The 
apostles, in the exercise of their high office, ordained elders and dea- 
cons, in whom each congregration recognised the ministers set over 
them by their Lord and Master in heaven; from whom they received 
the blessings conveyed in the Holy Sacraments, and to whom they 
looked for guidance in that course on which they had entered—that 
christian warfare in which they were engaged. 

The Church, under the government of its apostles, elders, and dea- 
cons, was, as has been stated, for the time being complete. One thing, 
however, was wanting to give perpetuity to its constitution, and that 
was a provision for the supply of ordained ministers, to distribute the 
gifts of the Spirit to the generations who should live when the apostles 
themselves, and those who had received ordination at their hands, should 
have passed away from the scene of their labours. _It was, therefore, 
necessary that the apostles should appoint successors to themselves— 
persons who should, in consequence, possess power to ordain to any rank 
in the ministry. They did appoint such persons; but from the altered 
condition of the Church, and the number of converts in each particular 
place, they did not give the persons so appointed a general commission ; 
they fixed the residence of each in some city, giving him the peculiar 
superintendence of the Church in that and the districts adjoining. It 
was thus that St. Paul appointed Timothy to preside over the Church 
at Ephesus, and Titus over that in Crete; and the Holy Spirit, by dic- 
tating to the apostles those directions to them, which are contained in 
the epistles bearing their names, gave the fullest anu most solemn rati- 
fication, not only to their individual appointment, but also to the per- 
petual establishment of the episcopal order in the Church. What name 
was originally applied to the office borne by Timothy and Titus as des- 
tined successors of the apostles, is not very clear ; different words being 
used at that time indiscriminately to denote the same office. Sometimes 
from their bearing the character of heavenly messengers, they were called 
angels, as we find was the case in the seven churches of Asia. 

The time, however, arrived, when the apostles were called by their 
Master to receive the reward of their fidelity. St. John was the last of 
‘the glorious company” who entered into his rest. Then the Church 
found itself committed, under Heaven, entirely to the charge of the 
three established orders of its ministers. To each of these a specific 
title was now given, and applied with greater exactness than before. 
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The title of bishop, which had at first been used indifferently witit 
elder, became the exclusive appellation of the highest class of function- 
aries, of Clement, Polycarp, Ignatius, &c. 

The word elder denoted the second class of ministers ; and from the 
word zpeo/urepoc, which is the Greek for elder, we have now formed 
our English word priest, by which elder is in common use superseded. 
The intermediate link between xpeoPurepoc and priest, was the Saxon 
word preost. It should be observed, that this word is widely different 
from the word priest, when used as the translation of the Greek tepeve, 
or Latin Sacerdos ; the latter usually signifying one that offered sacri- 
fices, the former simply an elder. The third class preserved its original 
and appropriate name of deacon. Such, my brethren, was the consti- 
tution of the Church, when it was first deprived of outward supernatural 
aid. 

As priests and deacons were required for the ministration of the word 
and sacraments, to the different portions of Christ’s flock, the bishops, 
in exercise of the heavenly gift confided to them, laid hands upon such 
individuals as they deemed qualified for the proper discharge of the 
duties entrusted to them; and as vacancies occurred among the angels 
of the churches, or as additions were required to their number, the 
existing members of the sacred band consecrated and admitted others 
to a participation of their privileges, as they had been admitted by the 
apostles themselves. The gift conferred by their ordination was no 
longer confirmed by outward demonstration ; but while they reverently 
complied with all the particulars and forms of these holy rites, as esta- 
blished under the guidance of inspiration by their predecessors, they never 
doubted the continued fulfilment of the Redeemer’s promise or the con- 
tinued abiding of the Almighty Comforter. 

The infant Church was, however, exposed to many and severe trials : 
persecution after persecution thinning its ranks, and depriving it of 
those guides, on whom the responsible duties of the ministry were 
imposed. These sufferings, far from weakening the Church, more closely 
united believers in the bond of christian unity and peace. The minis- 
terial orders of bishops, priests, and deacons, were invariably main- 
tained ; and although sometimes the Church was disturbed by the wild 
notions of some restless heretic, yet no schism was in her body; for 
Christians had not then discovered that what was instituted by the 
apostles, and confirmed by miraculous attestations, was repugnant to 
the word of God, and offensive to himself. At length, Christianity was 
allowed a season of repose, and the Church, instead of exciting the jea- 
lousy of the secular powers, was openly protected by the Emperor Con- 
stantine, who, in the beginning of the fourth century, publicly embraced 
the religion of Christ. 

Branches of the Church had at this time spread themselves through- 
out all the civilised world, and had even reached the benighted shores 
of this island. But the world was in a state of profound ignorance, and 
hence we may account for those corruptions which at an early period 
manifested themselves in the Church. At first the Bishop of Rome 
claimed no jurisdiction over other bishops, but merely asserted a priority 
of rank, in consequence of Rome being the metropolis of the world. He 
was not, however, long satisfied with this; for in the seventh century 
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he claimed the title of universal Bishop; in the eighth century he became 
a temporal prince; and in the ninth century, through the arts of 
Gregory VII. he usurped an authoritative power over nearly all the 
sovereigns of Europe. These ambitious aggressions were accompanied 
by a deviation from the pure doctrines and apostolical mode of worship, 
which previously prevailed in the Church. These deviations were very 
gradual. Images, which at first were designed to bring the memory of 
departed saints before the eyes of those who lived in after times, and to 
exhibit lively patterns for their imitation, at length were regarded with 
a superstitious reverence, and the worship due to the Almighty was 
transferred to the shrines and representations of his faithful servants. 
Thus idolatry crept into the Church. Indulgences for the gratification 
of our passions were publicly sold; and by the payment of a certain 
price, the soul, however uninfluenced by religion, was declared free from 
that punishment which the Scriptures assure us awaits the sinner in the 
world to come. Indeed, from the fifth to the sixteenth century, the his- 
tory of the Church is a record of increasing corruption ; and this may 
be mainly attributed to the people being destitute of the light of God’s 
word. The word of God was difficult to be procured in those days, the 
art of printing not having been then discovered. And those who were 
so fortunate as to possess even a small portion of the sacred volume 
were forbidden to use it by a blind and intolerant priesthood. Mankind 
lay long in this deplorable state, and it was not until they had been 
aroused from their insensibility that they were induced to search the 
Scriptures, and to think for themselves. The Bible having been trans- 
lated into the modern languages of Europe, and copies having been 
greatly multiplied by the art of printing, which was discovered towards 
the end of the fifteenth century, no longer did gross darkness prevail. 
In our own country, as well as in Germany, instruments of the Almighty 
arose—men like Apollos, mighty in the Scriptures, who by that power- 
ful aid pulled down the strongholds of the Prince of darkness, and 
erected in their stead those goodly edifices—the Reformed Churches. 
In this nation, the work of Reformation appears most complete. And 
although some of the instruments employed in effecting it may have 
been actuated by unworthy motives, still the hand of God was evidently 
in the work ; and we know that he sometimes uses, in the wise designs 
of his providence, those whom he by no means regards with his favour. 

The corruptions of the Church of Rome still prevail over many coun- 
tries, and will prevail, until those nations which are now sitting in the 
shadow of death are enlightened by the lamp of truth. Some nations, 
or rather portions of nations, have altogether escaped the pollutions of 
Rome, and are valuable relics of the primitive Church, which existed 
during the first ages of Christianity. The most remarkable of these 
are the Waldenses, or Albigenses, who dwell in the valleys of the Alps, 
between France and Italy, and whose preservation from corruption may 
be attributed to their secluded situation. 

In all the events we have been considering, the hand of God has been 
clearly manifested. Seventeen centuries have rolled away since the 
apostolic age, and upwards of eighteen have elapsed since the delivery 
of Christ’s recorded promise, and the gates of hell have not prevailed 
against the Church. Amid all the political storms and vicissitudes ; 
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amid all the religious errors and corruptions which have chequered, 
during that long period, the world’s eventful history, a regular unbroken 
suecession of ministers has been preserved in the Church, whose autho- 
rity is derived from the hands of the Apostles. Many intermediate pos- 
sessors of that sacred authority have, it is true, intervened between the 
Bishops of the present day and their hallowed predecessors, the apo- 
stles ; but the gifts of God are without repentance : the same Spirit rules 
over the Church now who presided at the consecration of St. Paul, and 
the lapse of centuries cannot invalidate the promises of God. Although 
some who formed the connecting links of this holy chain may have been 
unworthy of the high charge committed to them, yet this affords no 
ground for supposing them incapable of transmitting the lawful autho- 
rity with which they were duly invested to worthier followers. We 
therefore maintain that as the episcopal form of church government 
was established by the apostles, and has been transmitted to us, those 
churches which have retained the orders sanctioned by, and derived 
from the apostles, are branches, although in some cases, corrupt ones, 
of Christ’s visible Catholic Church. 

Having thus given a brief history of what is recognised as the Church 
of Christ, I shall, on a future occasion, confine our attention to that 
branch of it, which is happily established in these kingdoms, and endea- 
vour to vindicate it from those objections which ignorance and selfish- 
ness urge against it. And may Almighty God, who has built his Church 
upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself 
being the head corner-stone ; grant us so to be joined together in unity 
of spirit by their doctrine, that we may be made an holy temple, accept- 
able unto him, through Jesus Christ our Lord! Amen. 

S. F. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


POPE POLIO LO LO 


CHURCH SOCIETIES. 


Mar. Eprror,—I cannot help thinking that we do not yet look at 
the question of the Church Societies in those varied and strong 
lights in which it seems to me it ought to be viewed. For myself, 
I feel assured that the three Societies, for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, Building and Enlarging Churches, and Propagating the 
Gospel, might, under existing circumstances, be made a powerful bul- 
wark to our national Zion, and not only the instruments of “ building 
up her decayed places,” but of confirming the affections, and strength- 
ening the hands of her sons, and simultaneously bringing to bear 
upon her present exigencies all that zeal and energy, that circum- 
spection and devotedness to her cause, which are the characteristics of 
her true sons; and which, however conspicuous in isolated individuals, 
require some such connecting link as the societies afford to be ren- 
dered collectively serviceable, and augment her capacity of being at 
once “a light to lighten the Gentiles, and the glory of God’s people.” 
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For with more abundant church accommodation—with an increase of 
christian knowledge amongst us—with closer attachment to, and more 
decided convictions of the excellency and applicability of the Liturgy— 
with additional schools—with the gospel faithfully preached, and the sa- 
craments duly administered—with the houses of prayer mcre devoutly 
and uniformly attended—with warm-hearted confederations of the faith- 
ful, for the maintenance and extension of the truth—with more tender 
regard for the ‘‘ ignorant, and those who are out of the way’’—with 
more sympathetic feelings towards christian pastors and christian mis- 
sionaries, and an increased inclination to “ distribute to the necessities 
of the saints”—with more scriptural and practical notions of church 
union, and a sincere desire to be “‘ perfectly joined together in the same 
mind and the same judgment ;’’—in a word, with a generous determina- 
tion among her members to “ bear one another’s burdens,” and seek 
by right means the execution of the divine mandate, ‘‘ Preach the 
gospel to every creature ;” the apostolic Church of England, established 
on asure foundation, on a rock, and that rock Christ ; holding fast ‘‘ the 
truth as itis in Jesus’ without compromise, without hypocrisy ; gathering 
and retaining within her bosom “ those that shall be saved,” and fulfill- 
ing all other her high behests; may undoubtedly rest secure amid the 
storms and convulsiuns of the world, and humbly but confidently anti- 
cipate the realization in her case of the divine engagement to the 
Church, that even ‘‘ the gates of bell shall not prevail against her.” 

Now if as christian individuals, as christian congregations, or as a 
christian people, we have in any of the above particulars fallen short of 
our duty, let us, as individuals, as congregations, as a people, make haste 
and ‘‘ repent and do our first works,” that our candlestick be not in judg- 
ment removed. And if, in prosecuting the solemn work of ‘‘ repentance,” 
the Church Societies have also a part assigned them, and are looking 
for our cooperation in that work, let us so far from unfeelingly withhold- 
ing our aid, most cheerfully endeavour to increase their efficiency, and 
thankfully avail ourselves of their invaluable services for the accomplish- 
ment of their important ends, and the fulfilment of our essential and 
acknowledged duties. 

The sooner, therefore, we come forward and discreetly plead the 
cause of the Societies calling for the cooperation, prayers, and alms of 
our brethren, and setting withal a good example in our own persons, 
the more worthy and consistent Churchmen we shall prove ourselves— 
the truer patriots, and if we exemplify a pure faith in our own lives, the 
more excellent and devoted Christians. 

My object, Mr. Editor, in addressing you again so early, is to stir up, 
if I can, the minds of your readers to a closer and more practical ‘con- 
templation of the important subject to which I have so frequently 
directed their attention. I do hope and trust that no trifling obstacles 
will be suffered to hinder our performance of the great christian duties 
which are involved in a due support and recommendation of the Church 
Societies. Efficient local associations, and annual, if not semi-annual 
sermons, are the unexceptionable means which recommend themselves to 
our adoption ; and when the promise of such abundant good is held out 
for our encouragement, let us not so injure ourselves, retard the progress 
of Christianity, and afford ‘‘ occasion to the enemies of the Lord to blas- 
pheme,” as to become “ weary in well doing,”’ and appear to distrust 
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the powerful word of Him who (counting upon his Church’s faithfulness 
has cleclared, “ I will never leave thee, nor forsake thee.” 
Commending the subject to the devout study of yourself and your 


readers, I remain, Mr. Editor, 
Your faithful Servant, and constant Reader, 
Sept. 14, 1835. X. 
<> — 


PHYSICA SACRA. 
No. II.* 
THE EARTHQUAKE AT PIILIPPI. 


‘And at midnight Paul and Silas prayed, and sang praises unto God: and the pri- 
soners heard them. And suddenly there was a great earthquake, so that the foun- 
dations of the prison were shaken: and immediately all the doors were opened, 
and every one’s bands were loosed. And the keeper of the prison awaking out 
of his sleep, and seeing the prison doors open, he drew out his sword, and 
would have killed himself, supposing that the prisoners had been fled. But Paul 
cried with a loud voice, saying, Do thyself no harm; for we are all here. Then 
he called for a light, and sprang in, and came trembling, and fell down before Paul 
and Silas. And brought them out, and said, Sirs, what must I do to be saved ?—(Acts 
xvi. 25—30.) 

In endeavouring to illustrate the foregoing passage, I have marked 

certain words of the text with italics, in order to point out those words 

which are for that purpose emphatic. Dr. Bloomfield} has properly 
objected to the notion of some recent commentators, that the doors of the 
prison were opened by lightning,—the very notion of Hezel, it may be 
observed, which he has also disputed in reference to the shaking off 
of Peter's chains, in chap. xii. 7. If any authority can be shown for 
assuming that cciopoc does not mean earthquake, or is ever applied to 
lightning ; or if it can be proved that lightning has ever shaken the 
foundations of a building; or that St. Luke was not likely to have 
known the names of things in a country where natural phenomena of 
the kind were of daily occurrence ; or if it can be supposed that the 
sacred writers were careless in their language; or that it would be 
synonymous to say, the “ foundations of the prison were shaken,” for 

“‘ the prison was shaken to its foundations ;” then there might be, perhaps, 

less excuse for the assent of those who interpret this transaction so as to 

understand a thunder-storm for an earthquake. 

I take it, then, for granted, that such as it is described, it was,—‘‘ a 
great earthquake.” This transaction occurred a. p. 53, or a. vu. c. 806 ; 
and Mr. Arundell, in his “ Discoveries in Asia Minor,” recently pub- 
lished, has incidentally surmised, that it was connected with a shock 
which destroyed the city of Apamea in Asia Minor. Mr. A. quotes 
Tacitus, who tells us that Nero, who married Octavia, the emperor’s 
daughter, pleaded so effectually the case of Apamea, that the taxes were 
remitted to the inhabitants for the term of five years. The passage in 
which this quotation occurs may be quoted here with advantage to our 
argument. 

“Severely as Apamea has suffered in all periods of her history 








* For No. I. See Curist1AN RememsBrancer, Vol. XI. p. 118. 
+ Recensio Synoptica, Vol. IV. p. 527, in v. 26. 
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from earthquakes, she was not included in the list of the twelve 
cities of Asia which were overthrown in the fifth year of ‘Tiberius, and 
therefore the inscriptions which I found, and which are published in my 
first journey, do not relate to the liberality of that emperor, but to a 
subsequent earthquake which happened in the reign of Tiberius Claudius, 
mentioned by Tacitus :—‘ To the citizens of Apamea, whose city had 
been overthrown by an earthquake, the tribute was remitted for five 
years.” This was a. vu. 807, and a. v.54. It is a curious coincidence, 
and well worthy of attention, for 1 do not recollect to have ever seen it 
mentioned, that the earthquake which happened at Philippi, and by which 
the doors of Paul’s prison were opened, was in the year 53, perhaps a few 
months only before the tribute was remitted to the citizens of Apamea. 
Now an earthquake sufficiently strong to overthrow a city in Asia Minor, 
would be felt strongly also in the remoter distances of Macedonia, suffi- 
ciently strong, perhaps, to open the bars of a prison door. The great 
earthquake at Aleppo was felt severely in Smyrna, though no buildings 
were thrown down. As God often works miracles even by natural 
causes, so the prison doors being opened to Paul by the earthquake 
would still be the effect of divine agency. Does not this fact afford 
much internal evidence of the truth of the sacred historians ?” 

I may observe on this coincidence, that the dates are the same, a. vu. c. 
807, a.p. 53, not a. vp. 54, which renders it more striking. But on 
referring to Mr. Arundell’s former work, “ A Visit to the Seven Churches 
of Asia,” [published in 1828, and reviewed in the Curistian Remem- 
Brancer, Vol. X. p. 485,] I find a statement which seems at variance 
with the foregoing: ‘“‘ Three other inscriptions, (Nos. 13, 14, 15,) both 
imperfect, appear to relate to the liberality of the emperor Tiberius, in 
remitting five years’ tribute-money, when Apamea and twelve other cities 
were overthrown by earthquakes.’—P. 110. One of these suppositions 
must, therefore, be incorrect. The account given by Tacitus of the 
overthrow of the twelve cities is under date of a. v.c. 770, a.p. 17. 
He enumerates Sardis, Magnesia, Temnos, Philadelphia, Egzea, Apollonia, 
Hierocesarea, Myrina, Cyme, Tmolus, the inhabitants of which, besides 
those called Mosthenians and Macedonians of Hyrcania, were relieved 
from all taxes for a term of five years, (Tac. Ann. I]. 47.) Suetonius, 
speaking of a like calamity at this time, mentions but three places ; “‘ pro 
Laodicenis, Thyatirenis, Chiis terrae motu afflictis, opemque imploran- 
tibus, senatum deprecatus est.’ (Tib. VIII.) Pliny, however, (II. 84), 
enumerates twelve cities. Some critics have disputed the genuineness of 
the passage in Suetonius, because Cos was visited by earthquakes in the 
time of Augustus, and, therefore, Chios could not be! But this is 
absurd ; for it is possible that Cos and Chios might each be visited in 
turn; and Chios lies close to Smyrna, and that very country of which 
we aré treating. The distance from Chios to Thyatira is but 86 miles, 
whereas from Thyatira to Cos it is 135 miles; so that the locality is in 
favour of Suetonius. Now, supposing that by these different narratives 
we are only authorised in understanding, that that part of Asia was con- 
stantly shaken in the first century, as it has been continually since, we 
have to compare Philippi with Apamea, as to time only ; for the distance 
of Apamea from Laodicea is but 70 miles, and from Philippi to Thyatira 
it is only 210 miles, and to Magnesia but 200 miles, as earthquakes travel , 
in aright line. Whether, therefore, any of the shocks alluded to by 
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Tacitus, Pliny, or Suetonius, did or did not reach Philippi, it is not im- 
probable that Philippi was shaken by the violence of a convulsion which, 
if Mr. Arundell’s coincidence holds good, overthrew twelve cities in a 
country not 200 miles off. ‘This is not the place to argue that question, 
but I could show that there are a number of examples on record where 
a shock of earthquake has been felt simultaneously over a much wider 
space. When Lisbon was destroyed in 1755, that shock was felt the 
same day in Europe, Africa, the United States, and the West Indies. 

** One fourth of the northern hemisphere was agitated by the same 
earthquake.” (Bakewell, Geology, 3d Ed. p. 336.)* There is, then, 
nothing extraordinary in the coincidence between the shocks at Smyrna 
and Aleppo, alluded to by Mr. Arundell, at a distance of only 560 
miles, ‘I‘he earthquakes which occurred in the reign of Justinian, from 
As D. 527—565, desolated at the same time Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
(Vide Gibbon, Vol. VIL. p. 43,) and one of these shocks was extended, 
according to a modern writer, from Constantinople to the Red Sea. 
‘Totrog 6 cevapdg éyivy tic GAny Tv Oixoupérny Kai tywe OVopa today 
Kat cig ry “ApaBiay, cai Lhadacorivny, Kail Mecororapiay, cai Avrebyeav 
joavicOnoay Kaorpn, kai X@pat To\Xai, Kai ToNoi avOpwror, Kai adoya 
(From Biy3Xiov ieropicoy meme xov Ev Lovoer Accepopove Kai éLoxove ioropiac. 
Venice, 1805. p. 255.) 

There appears, then, nothing to contradict, but much to confirm the 
idea of Mr. Arundell; nor would it have been necessary to make any 
inquest into the probability of his supposition, except to strengthen the 
fact of the earthquake’s occurrence ; which, by the marbles at Apamea, 
seems to have been contemporary with a powerful shock in Asia Minor. 
St. Luke states that the earthquake at Philippi occurred at ‘‘ midnight :” 
now it is certain that the great earthquake of the year a. p. 17, when the 
twelve cities were overturned, occurred also at ‘‘ night,” and “‘ suddenly,” 
a3 stated by Tacitus ; and it is well known that midnight is a common 
time for the occurrence of earthquakes all over the globe. This fact is, 
therefore, also in keeping with the observed conditions of terrestrial 
derangements. 

Whether, then, the earthquakes ‘alluded to in the inseriptions at 
Apamea, or by the ancient historians, did or did not extend to Philippi, 
enough has been now stated to put the fact upon a sufficient basis of 
probability, to prevent any doubt of the occurrence, and as detailed by 
St. Luke ; but as he has given two facts in addition, the remainder of 
these remarks shall be devoted to an illustration of the statement of 
those facts. 

As proved by numerous quotations from the ancient writers found in 
Elsner, Bloomfield, and elsewhere, there was an impression on the minds 
of the Greeks and Romans, that the occurrence of an earthquake indi- 
cated the presence of a divine person;}+ and it may have been, that the 





* Vide an argument for connecting an earthquake at Chichester, with a shock 
during the hurricane at Dominica, Sept. 21, 1834, in the Magazine of Natural History, 
Vol. VIII. p. 134. 

t With respect to the Deity whom the ancients considered to be present during an 
earthquake, Aulus Gellius (ii. 28,) tells us, that as the causes of earthquakes were 
not known, and the Romans and Greeks feared to make a mistake in such a nice 
matter, being “ castissimi cautissimique ;’ “ Dei nomen, ita uti solet, cui servari 
ferias oporteret, statuere et edicere, quiescebant; ne alium pro alio nominandc, 
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gaoler, who must have known why Paul and Silas were imprisoned, viz. 
for proclaiming a new religion, (at least new to him,) and consequently 
that they were the messengers of God, seeing that after the earthquake his 
prisoners had not escaped, notwithstanding that their hands were loosed, 
became convinced that their mission was authentic, and thus by the 
occasion of the earthquake operating upon his mind in the natural 
way and under the peculiar circumstances of the case, he was led to em- 
brace the faith of the gospel. Such appears the most natural mode of 
accounting for the effect upon his mind. Nor is there any necessity to 
suppose, that as far as the gaoler was concerned, there was any miracle 
wrought in the occasion of the phenomenon for that specific purpose. 
As to the apostles, we are undoubtedly led at once to the conclusion, 
that there was something more than the mere occurrence of a not un- 
common physical event; for whether we suppose that the earthquake 
was occasioned for the purpose of delivering the apostles from prison, or 
that the shock was the vibration of a greater shock elsewhere, so ex- 
tended for the same purpose ; or that it pleased the Almighty to make 
use of a natural event which might any how, at that time, and at that 
spot, have occurred, the language of the narrative is such that we cannot 
refrain from concluding, that the end was precisely adapted to the means, 
and the means to the end, for the purpose of producing a striking effect 
upon the minds of the Philippians, and of vindicating the character of 
the apostles as well as of displaying the authority of their Master. ‘Io deny 
that the earth and all its phenomena are under the control and direction 
and government of its Creator, would be barefaced atheism; to deny 
that he can, and has often so increased natural causes, or rather the move- 
ments by Him at first impressed upon the universe, as to produce what 
we denominate miraculous effects, would be akin to atheism; but to 
suppose that God has never employed natural causes to work his will ° 
for a specific object, would be to deny that in the case of the inanimate 
world, which we scruple not to believe in the case of the Egyptian 
Pharaoh, or the Assyrian king. 

The narrative before us appears, upon full consideration, to be one of 
those, the circumstances detailed in which are so completely according to 
what we term natural causes and effects, for want of a better designation, 
that we may safely infer it contains a proof that not even the daily and 
hourly occurrences of the most common events are without their 
assigned influence upon the destinies of man; and that there is more 
practical infidelity amongst mankind, when viewed in this way, than 


falsa religione populum alligarent: eas ferias si quis polluisset, piaculoque ob hanc 
rem opus esset, hostiam, St. DeEo.S1. Dex immolabat: idque ita ex decreto pontifi- 
cum observatum esse M. Varro dicit: quoniam et qua vi et per quem deorum 
deorumve terra tremeret incertum esset.’—Is it wrong to imagine that the altar 
“TO THE UNKNOWN Gop,” which St. Paul found at Athens, was dedicated to the 
deity who was supposed to have been present at some earthquake which had there 
occurred ? 

Livy has a passage which throws light upon the terror which earthquakes inspired 
in ancient times. ‘ Rome per idem tempus (A.c. 192) duo maximi fuerunt ter- 
rores ; diutius alter, sed segnior. Terra dies duo de quadraginta movit per totidem 
dies ferie in sollicitudine ac metu fuere, in triduum ejus rei causa supplicatio habita 
est. Ile non pavor vanus, sed vera multorum clades fuit.” (Lib. xxxv. 40.) Livy 
(xli. 28) states also, that a supplication (8.c. 172) for one day, was held at the 
temples of Ceres, Liber and Libera, for an earthquake in the Sabine territory ; but 
does not say to what god. 
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at first sight appears, will from the consideration of this narrative be 
unhesitatingly allowed. 

I am led to these remarks by the observations which have been made 
by some of the critics respecting the modus operandi of the delivery of the 
apostles from their chains during this earthquake ; and because any illus- 
tration as apposite as that which I am about to offer is not without value 
or interest to the reader of the Scriptures. 

I shall divide the illustration into two heads; Ist, affecting the cir- 
cumstance of the earthquake; 2d, regarding the effect of it upon the 
mind of the gaoler. 

1, I shall take but two examples cf the circumstances. In the year 1707 
a new volcanic island was thrown up from the bottom of the sea, near 
Santorini, in the Archipelago. It is related in the accounts of the time, 
that on the 25th September ‘the castle and town of Scaro suffered 
such a shock,” during the convulsive throes of the earth, ‘ that the doors 
and windows of the houses flew open.” 

in, it is recorded in the Philosophical Transactions, (abridged, 
Vol. X.,) that during the earthquake which occurred in Pennsylvania, on 
Nov. 18, 1755, the shock “ gradually increased for one minute to such 
a degree as to open the chamber door” of the narrator, ‘“ by drawing 
the bolt of the lock out of the staple.” 

There can be no difficulty, after reading this, in taking the words of 
St. Luke in their literal acceptation, and concluding, that when he states 
that “ there was a great earthquake, so that the foundations of the prison 
were shaken, and immediately all the doors were opened, and every one’s 
bands were loosed,” he states nothing which is contradictory to the expe- 
rience of mankind in cases of earthquake, where no positive and extraor- 
dinary religious object is to be the result. 

2. With respect to the effect upon the mind of the gaoler, there are so 
many cases which might be brought forward as parallel occurrences, that 
it is difficult where to choose. It would indeed seem, from the narra- 
tives of those who have recorded the impressions produced upon the 
minds of men in all ages by these awful phenomena, that the Almighty 
still employs them as agents of his mercy, as well as of his wrath; and 
that, though it is the fashion of the modern world to discard that solemn 
and sacred conviction, which distinguishes the sacred writers, as to the 
agency and object of the phenomena of which they treat, there are still 
too many instances on record of permanent impressions, even in recent 
times, (notwithstanding the countless examples of evanescent convictions 
on the subject of religion,) to permit us to doubt that God does even 
now employ the tempest and the hurricane, the earthquake and the ocean, 
as agents in effecting those spiritual changes of which they are the types. 

We need not go to times of equal antiquity with the age of the apo- 
stles, to seek for illustrations of these changes ; because we know that, 
though the heathen temples were crowded and religious rites observed 
whenever an earthquake occurred, those cases were not exactly in point, 
since Livy states, (xxxiv. 55,) the superstitious observances of those ages 
led to fictitious statements as to the occurrence of earthquakes, and that 
a decree was actually issued by the Consuls (s.c. 194,) to prohibit men- 
tion of them. 

It may, perhaps, be objected to some of the following quotation», that 
they are narratives of what occurred in countries where Christianity has 
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assumed the garb of pagan superstition ; but the object which I have in 
view is to illustrate the state of mind in which the gaoler at Philippi was 
left by the first effects of the earthquake,—unquestionably a state of mind 
which rendered him capable of the ulterior impressions and convictions 
of the Holy Spirit, through which he was saved; and so far, therefore, 
may we allow the means to have been adapted to the end, when we refer 
his conversion to the earthquake itself. As to the processions of the 
priests, and the exhibitions of the images of saints, to which the vic- 
tims of popery too frequently occur during natural convulsions of the 
earth, the sea, and the air, or indeed upon every occasion when they 
are in fear, though they necessarily form part of the picture placed before 
us, they have nothing to do with the point in question, for they prove 
nothing as to conviction of sin, or u sincere repentance, but only that 
superstitious observances so blind the eyes and so harden the heart, as 
to shut out those impressions which the ignorant heathen readily receives, 
and which can scarcely be resisted without doing violence to the natural 
feelings of the human mind. 

In the ‘‘ True and Particular Relation of the Dreadful Ruin in which 
Lima, (otherwise called La Ciudad de los Reyes,) was involved by the 
horrible Earthquake that happened there in the night of the 28th of Oc- 
tober, 1746,”* &c. after a description of the circumstances attending the 
earthquake, and the devotion of the people who survived, in raising a 
chapel for the most Holy Virgin of the Merced in the great square; we 
are told: ‘‘ Among the commonalty, a remarkable edification is already 
begun in their contrition and repentance. It is inconceivable what a 
concourse of people the Queen of Angels brought together to the pious 
act of a nine-days’ devotion, which was in the aforesaid little chapel, to 
implore her accustomed mercy for this city ; which has always experi- 
enced her favours in times of such-like disasters.” . . . ‘The continual 
use of the sacraments; the humble attention to the exhortation with 
which the zeal of the ecclesiastics and other religious has excited their 
fervour and piety; the public processions of the penitents,} in which the 
rigorous excess of the outward discipline sufficiently manifested the inte. 
rior force of the compunction, together with the circumspect gravity and 
order observed in all this affair, joined to the modest silence of their 
solemn march, made the sighs and groans of the assistants more sensibly 
to be perceived: all these together (I say,) have caused the appearance 
of a quite new city, transformed into religion. May the Divine Majesty 
grant that this reformation do continue and increase; that thus the Divine 
wrath may be appeased, which even still makes us hear the dreadful voice 
of his indignation in the frequent convulsions with which the earth is 
daily agitated.” (Pp. 189—191.) 

Captain Basil Hall, describing some of the effects of the great earth- 
quake at Copiapo, in South America, in April, 1819, gives some interest- 
ing particulars of the moral impression produced by it. He says, 
‘Something peculiar in the shocks of the 4th of April had excited more 





* The original was printed at Lima ; the translation, from which the title is here 
partly given, was published at London, 1748. 

+“ These are persons who, on such occasions, go with their faces covered by a linnen 
vail, and their backs quite bare, with a sort of petticoat of white linnen. They carry 
lashes of whip-cord in their hands, with which they flog themselves very smartly, inso- 
much that their backs and linnen are all cover’d with blood.” 
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than ordinary fear in the minds of the inhabitants, and at a particular 
moment, no one could tell distinctly why they all rushed in a body to 
the great church called La Merced.’’ A by-stander warned them of the 
danger* of the church falling, and entreated them to come into the street, 
‘“‘where their intercession would be equally efficacious. Fortunately, the 
prior of the church, who was just entering the porch, saw the value of 
this advice, and seconded it by his authority; ordering the people to 
remain without, and desiring those who had already entered, to bring the 
images instantly into the street.” — Extracts from a Journal written on 
the Coasts of Chili, Peru, and Mexico, Vol. IL. p. 40. The church fell 
immediately after. ‘* Nevertheless,” added another person, gravely, 
** although I am not a man to cry out, and play the fool on such occa- 
sions, yet I do fairly own that these earthquakes are very awful; and 
indeed, must be felt to be understood in their true extent. Before we 
hear the sound, or, at least, are fully conscious of hearing it, we are made 
sensible, I do not well know how, that something uncommon is going to 
happen :{ every thing seems to change colour; our thoughts are chained 
immovably down; the whole world appears to be in disorder ; all nature 
looks different from what it was wont to do; we feel quite subdued and 
overwhelmed by some invisible power beyond human control and compre- 
hension. Then comes the horrible sound, distinctly heard; and imme- 
diately, the solid earth is all in motion, waving to and fro like the surface 
of the sea. Depend upon it, Sir, a severe earthquake is enough to shake 
the firmest mind.t Custom enables us to restrain the expression of alarm ; 
but no custom can teach any one to witness such earthquakes without 
the deepest emotions of terror.” (Ib. pp. 43, 44.) 

One of the most interesting published narratives I have met with is in 
‘A Full Account of the late Dreadful Earthquake at Port Royal in 
Jamaica; in T'wo Letters,§ written by the minister of the place, from aboard 
the Granada in Port Royal Harbour.” 

The writer states, that after the house in which he was, was swal- 
lowed up, he went towards his own lodging, “ there to meet death in as 
good a posture as he could. The people seeing me,” he continues, 
** cry’d out to me to come and pray with them. When I came into the 
street every one laid hold on my clothes and embraced me, that with 
their fear and kindness I was almost stifled. I persuaded them to kneel 
down and make a large ring, which they did. I prayed with them near 
an hour, when I was almost spent with the heat of the sun and the 
exercise.” He goes on to describe the wickedness of some of the people, 
who took advantage of the confusion to commit robberies and break open 
houses (scenes which are described, as well of all other like commotions), 
but adds, ‘‘ I have been twice on shore to pray with the bruised and 
dying people, and to christen children, where I met too many drunk and 
swearing. I did not spare them, nor the magistrates neither, who have 


* Because, probably, built of stone, the most solid structures being the first to fall in an 
earthquake ; a beautiful illustration of the words, ‘“ When I am weak, then am I strong.” 
(2 Cor. xii. 10.) 

+ Probably by a disengagement of invisible, but powerful gases, which affect the ner- 
vous system, and produce vertigo, or a sort of apoplexy, for the moment. 

t~ What, then, must have been the strength of mind of the apostles! They recognised 
in the earthquake at Philippi the presence of the God of mercy; the gaoler, and their 
fellow-prisoners, trembled at the mere conjecture of a present Deity. 

§ Licensed 9th Sept. 1692, and printed by Jacob Tonson, London. 
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suffered wickedness to grow to so great a height. I have, T bless God, 
to the best of my skill and power, discharged my duty in this place, which 
you will hear from most persons who came from hence; I have preached 
so seasonably to them, and so plain. In the last sermon I delivered in 
the church, I set before them what would be the issue of their impeni- 
tence and wickedness so clearly that they have since acknowledged it 
was more like a prophecy than a sermon. I had, I confess, an impulse 
on me to do it; and many times I have preached in this pulpit things 
which I never premeditated at home, and could not, methought, do 
otherwise.” —(From the First Letter, written June 22, 1692.) 

** Sunday last I preached among them in a tent, the houses which 
remain being so shattered, that I durst not venture in them. ‘lhe peo- 
ple are overjoyed to see me among them, and wept bitterly when I 
preached. I hope, by this terrible judgment, God will make them 
reform their lives, for there was not a more ungodly people on the face of 
the earth.” —( Second Letter, June 28, 1692) 

The Transactions of the Royal Society have numerous statements of 
this earthquake ; from them the following particulars are collected. ‘« As 
soon as the violent shake was over, the minister desired all people to join 
with him in prayer ; and amongst them were several Jews, who kneeled 
and answered as the rest did: nay, the author was told that they were 
heard to call upon Jesus Christ ; a thing (says he) worth observation. 
(Lowth, Abridg. Vol. II. p. 412.) 

During the earthquakes which shook Nevis, St. Kitts, and others of the 
Leeward Islands, from the 8th of February to the 27th of March, 1833, 
many circumstances occurred worthy of remembrance.* At Nevis, the 
populace were so alarmed, that they flocked to the churches at all hours 
of the day, having supplicated the minister of St. Paul’s in Charlestown 
(the Rev. Mr. Leacock) to open the church that they might there find the 
security which was elsewhere denied them. Contrary to the prognostica- 
tion of some worldly-minded scoffers, the church did not fall. ‘The poor 
negroes crowded it at all hours of the day, beseeching Mr. L, to pray with 
them ; and it is a fact, attested by eye witnesses worthy of the highest 
credit, that a great and abiding change was wrought upon the inhabitants ; 
they who never went to church before, now attended devoutly, and have 
since continued to attend; and many whose lives were any thing but 
christian became decidedly christian, under the terror arising from the 
earthquake, improved by the faithful preaching of the man of God. 
Like the gaoler at Philippi, they asked, ‘* What must I do to be saved ?” 
like Paul and Silas, he answered, ‘‘ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and thou shalt be saved.” I could multiply details of these earthquakes 
in Nevis; but I can only find room for another. Mrs. Harding, a lady 
of respectability, was reading the 24th chapter of St. Matthew when the 
first shock was felt ; she had just read the 7th verse—* and there shall 
be famines and pestilences and earthquakes in divers places,” when the 
house was shaken violently. She immediately fell from her seat, and 
was taken up insensible, in which condition she remained some time. At 
St. Kitts there were similar instances of violent mental impressions, though 
a party, who were dancing at the time at a public ball, and felt the room 





* This information is private, but may be relied on as authentic. 
VOL, XVII, NO. X. 41 
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in which they were, tremble from the shock, continued their dance,* 
reminding one less of what Christians might be supposed to feel, than of 
what Byron has described of the ball at the duke of Richmond’s in 
Brussels, the eve before the battle of Quatre Bras, June, 1815. 


“ Did ye nothearit? Noj; ’twas but the wind, 
Or the car rattling o’er the stony street ; 
On with the dance! let joy be unconfined ; 
No sleep till morn, when youth and pleasure meet 
To chase the glowing hours with flying feet.’ 
Childe Harold, ITT, 22, 

Such instances will probably occur again and again, according to the 
character of the persons concerned ; but I cannot help remarking that 
whatever the infidel or free-thinker (or rather the no-thinker) may say to 
the contrary, about impressions on weak minds and so forth, the believer 
cannot fail to recognize in these narratives a proof of that principle upon 
which every ‘‘ operative Clergyman” (to borrow a cant expression of the 
day,) will sooner or later stumble, that the Almighty seems oftentimes to 
send visitations of his power to a mass of people, as well as to an indi- 
vidual, for the purpose of opening a door to the preaching of the gospel, 
where, perhaps, human sin had closed up every avenue to exhortation 
and the common method of teaching. We recognize this principle in the 
fever, the accident, the loss of property, and the loss of friends ; and we 
make those private and individual calamities the means of furthering our 
work, Why, then, should we doubt that, as in the case of ‘‘ the keeper 
of the prison” at Philippi, so, now-a-days, ‘ the earthquake”’ is often 
sent not only to open the prison doors of the minister of the gospel, in 
a spiritual sense, but also to open the hearts of many who, but for such 
an event, would never have felt a conviction that they need salvation, or 
opened their ears to the remedy which is provided in the preaching of 
faith in Christ? .God must will and work with a man, else he cannot 
work out his own salvation. 

I have two more incidents to mention here, because the facts to be 
stated prove that the changes alluded to were, as far as regards the par- 
ticular offence there mentioned, genuine changes. 

Amongst other particulars of what occurred in Guatemala and Yucatan 
during the violent volcanic eruptions and earthquakes of January, 1835, 
it is related, that “so great was the terror of the inhabitants, that, at 
Alancho, three hundred of those who had lived in a state of concubinage 
became married, that they might be, or seem to be, honest, before the day 
of judgment.” + 

But the most exact parallel with the passage from St. Luke is in the 
Romaic work, before quoted, (Xivoyic Aragopdv ‘loropy)—where, 
towards the end of the reign of Constantine the Great, it mentions, r» 


* Asa further illustration of these facts, it may be mentioned that when the great 
earthquake of the 10th February, 1749-50, occurred at or near London, there was a 
public masquerade that night; the king refused to go, and said he thought no one 
would after such a judgment; nevertheless, it was as much crowded as ever.— 
Extract from Diary of that Time, in the Gentleman's Magazine. 

+ Quoted in the Magazine of Natural History, Vol. VIII. p. 428, in No. VII. of a 
Series of Essays “ On certain recent Meteoric Phenomena, Vicissitudes in the Seasons, 
Prevalent Disorders, &c. contemporaneous, and in supposed connexion with Voleanic 
Emanations, By the Rev. W. B. Clarke, A.M. F.G.S. &c.’’ Now in a course of publi- 
cation, 
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ee, oF. xpdrw rie abrov BaoWeiac iywve ceeapoe piyac cic TO Bepoitre 
Kai €xahdce TO Teptacorepoy pépoc* Kai ToAXoL Aiperexot &r0 Tov popov 
TOU ceLopov Epvyay Kai Exipyay ic Tijy ’ExkAnoiay ray Xptoriavaey, Kat 
EpurdayOnoay Exel, Kai Eyhutwoay xO Tiyv Opyiy Tov Deod, drt UrEcXECnoay 
via yévouy Covhor Xpiorov, va guyouy azo ry aipeoy, Kai odtwe éxoinoar. 
(P. 193.) 

1 might end my remarks here without farther moralizing, but I cannot 
refrain from quoting the words with which Bertrand (M, E.) commences 
his work, entitled ** Mémoires Historiques et Physiques sur les Tremble~ 
mens de Terre.” (A la Haye, 1757.) ‘‘ Il n’est point d'événement qui 
n’instruise le Chrétien: il n’en est point qui ne le conduise 4 celui qui 
en est le Souverain Dispensateur. Voila le centre de ses meditations, 
l'objet de ses lectures, le but de ses recherches, le sujet de ses observa- 
tions : c’est la toute sa philosophie. Plus les événemens sont frappans, 
plus les phénoménes sont extraordinaires, plus aussi il s’applique a y 
trouver Dieu: et personne ne le cherche de bonne foi, qui ne le trouve 
avec facilité.” ‘* Aprés avoir envisagé comme Predicateur* des relations 
si propres a nous toucher, je me propose de les rassembler en Physicien, 
pour en former un systéme d’observations.” ‘Ce n'est pas étre Physi- 
cien, que de dire que Dieu est la cause immédiate des tremblemens de 
terre, sans le secours des canses secundes, ou subordonneés, qui sont en 
sa puissance. Mais ce n'est pas étre Philosophe que de vouloir expliquer 
ces effrayans phénoménes, comme s’ils étaient indépendans de la Provi- 
dence, & laquelle tout est soumis. La méme volonté, qui établit au com- 
mencement toutes choses, les soutient, les conserve, les dirige; et c’est par 
une suite de ces lois établies, pour des fins infiniment sages, que ces 
grands événemens, qui nous étonnent, ou nous ¢pouvantent, arrivent ici- 
bas.” (Pp. 3—6.) 

We cannot do better than act on this principle in our reasonings upon 
the phenomena related in the Scriptures, or recorded in the book of 
Nature. The passage which elicited these details, does actually bring us 
to a point in our inquiries from which we cannot safely recede. In the 
other similar cases, of St. Peter’s confinement in prison, (Acts v. 19; 
xii. 7,) the agent who delivers the apostle is expressly said to be 
*‘the Angel of the Lord ;”’ and as there is mention made of a bodily act, 
we are bound to receive that statement as, literally interpreted, it must 
mean, that a messenger did descend from heaven to accomplish his 
emancipation. But here, the same effect is produced by “‘ the earth- 
quake ;” and without sheltering ourselves under the acknowledged and 
allowed method of employing the term ‘‘ angel of the Lord,” to signify 
any messenger, animate or inanimate, or any act emanating directly from 
God, as in the case of Daniel in the den of lions, (Dan. vi. 22,) &c., this 
transaction seems to have been permitted and ordained for the very pur- 
pose of exhibiting the control which the Almighty has over all things, 
and as an example of the use he makes of his created works to serve 
the ends of man’s redemption. 

There are several other examples in the sacred volume of the employment 
of an earthquake to serve the purposes of Omnipotence. An earthquake 
attended the promulgation of the law on Sinai ; an earthquake celebrated 


* He alludes here to four sermons, preached on the subject of the earthquakes of 1755, 
published at Vevey, 1756. M. Lertrand was Chief Minister of the French Church at 
Berne. 
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its fulfilment upon Calvary. And without taking into the account the 
numerous instances which are related in the historical and prophetical 
books of Scripture, these two will serve to shed a great interest over all 
the cases that occur. Perhaps, at a future time, they may be employed 
as further subjects of illustration ; for the present, it is hoped that this 
attempt to illustrate the ‘‘ earthquake at Philippi” is not altogether useless 
towards establishing the truth of the holy writings, as proved by its 
conformity to the evidence from nature, and the propriety of the desig- 
nation used by the historian to distinguish a particular phenomenon, as 
well as vindicating the power of God over all things, as proving that 
unto Christ is given “ all power in heaven and in earth,’’.(Matt.xxviii.18.) 


W. B.C. 
— > _— 


LETTER FROM BISHOP HEBER TO THE (LATE) BISHOP OF 
LONDON. 


We have no hesitation in offering to our readers the following letter 
of the late Bishop Heber, as containing many excellent observations 
upon a subject which still occupies our own mind, and as affording an 
auswer to many of our correspondents upon the introduction of Hymns. 


** Hodnet Rectory, October 4, 1820. 

‘** My Lorp,—I had so frequent experience of your kindness during 
your residence in Oxford, that I cannot help hoping that you will 
excuse the trouble which I am now going to give you in requesting 
vour advice, and, possibly, your assistance, on a subject in which | 
feel much interested. And I am the more anxious to recur to you, 
not only on account of your very accurate and extensive knowledge 
of Church discipline and ecclesiastical antiquity, but because the 
great age and infirmity of my own diocesan, the Bishop of Lich- 
field, make it improper to plague him with any business not absolutely 
necessary. 

“I have for several years back been from time to time, and during 
the intervals of more serious study, engaged in forming a collection of 
hymns for the different Sundays in the year, as well as for the prin- 
cipal festivals and Saints’ days, connected, for the most part, with the 
history or doctrine contained in the Gospel for each day. I began 
this work with the intention of using it in my own church, a liberty 
which, I need not tell your Lordship, has been, for many years back, 
pretty generally taken by the Clergy, and which, if custom alone were to 
be our guide, would seem already sufficiently authorized. Thusthemorn- 
ing and evening hymn of Bishop Kenn are, in country parishes, almost 
universally used. Hardly a collection is made for charitable purposes 
without a hymn for the occasion. Of the anthems used in our cathe- 
crals, many are taken from other sources than either the Scripture or the 
Liturgy. And even in sacred oratories, such songs as ‘ Angels ever 
bright and fair,’ &c. may be considered as admissions of the right to 
introduce into places of worship, compositions not regularly authorized 
by the rubric. But the most remarkable instance of the kind, which I 
have met with, was during the installation of the duke of Gloucester, at 
Cambridge, when, during divine service, in the University church, and 
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in the presence of her Reverend and Right Reverend heads, I heard a 
poem sung in the style of Darwin, in which the passion-flower was 
described as a virgin, devoting herself to religion, attended by as many 
youths as the plant has stamina. 

“I might, then, perhaps, without troubling your Lordship, have been 
content to transgress the rubric in so good company, and have taken 
the same licence with my neighbours, had I not, in looking over the 
popular collection from which I wished to glean for my own, been 
much shocked and scandalized at many things which I found, and 
which are detestable, not in taste only, but, to the highest degree, in 
doctrine and sentiment. ‘The famous couplet, 

* Come ragged and guilty, 
Come loathsome and bare,’— 


is far more tolerable than many which I could instance; and, I own, 
I began to dislike a liberty, however conceded or assumed, which had 
been abused so shamefully. Many of my friends, indeed, quote such 
passages as a sufficient reason for excluding from the Church service 
all but the authorized versions of Psalms. But thus to argue from the 
abuse of hymns against their decent and orderly use, does not seem 
very accurate logic, and there are many reasons why I should regret 
passing so severe a sentence on all for the faults of some. 

“Ist. The fondness of the lower classes for these compositions is 
well known, Every clergyman finds that, if he does not furnish his 
singers with hymns, they are continually favouring him with some of 
their own selection ; their use has been always the principal engine of 
popularity with the dissenters, and with those who are called the 
‘ Evangelical’ party ; and I have found, in conversing with the lower 
classes, that they really do not understand or appreciate the prophetic 
allusions of the Psalms of David, and require, besides the glorious 
moral and devotional lessons which these last contain, something more 
directly applicable to Christ, the Trinity, and the different holydays 
which the Christian Church observes. And it may, therefore, be 
thought unwise to surrender to the service of our enemies a means 
which is, in their hands, so powerful in attracting the multitude, and 
of which we ourselves might make so good a use. Nor can it be 
replied that this would prove too much, and operate in favour even of 
those abominations which I have just reprobated, and which are sup- 
posed to be, many of them, but too popular with the lower orders. 

“The taste of the lower orders is, in this respect, often underrated. 
Their love of devotional poetry is ardent, and they, therefore, take 
whatever comes in their way; while those who have catered for them, 
have not been very scrupulous as to the nature of the aliment which 
they procured, But that they can taste the good as well as the bad, is 
plain from the universal popularity of the two beautiful hymns for 
morning and evening, by Bishop Kenn, which are more generally sung 
by a cottage fire-side than any other compositions with which I am 
acquainted. It might seem, then, no difficult matter to accustom 
them to a better style of poetry than that with which they are now 
satisfied. 

‘‘2dly. The whole stream of precedent in the Christian Church, 
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from the remotest antiquity, authorizes and encourages the use of 

| hymns as well as of the Psalms of David. The hymn which Pliny men- 
tions as sung, ‘ Christo quasi Deo,’ can hardly have been a Psalm. 

Socrates Hist. vi. § 8, speaks of St. Ignatius as the inventor, Twr 
if avripwrwy tprwy thy aywav Toaca tpvovyrwy. It is not, indeed, clear 
‘ whether the use of hymns generally, or of the alternate way of chant- 
ing them, is here intended. But be this as it may, it appears that 

| T hymns were used in the Church of Antioch on the authority of Igna- 
| 
1 
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tius. Tertullian Apol. § 39, says, ‘ Post aquam manualem et lumina, ut 
quisque de S. S. vel DE PROPRIO {NGENIO potest, provocatur in medium 
Deo canere.’ And we have still the words of the hymnus lucernalis, 
which was most frequently used on these occasions. Hilary is men- 
tioned by Jerome (Cat. Script. Op. T. i. p. 192,) as author of a book ; 
of hymns. So at least the Latin runs; butin the Greek of Jerome’s 
work, nothing of the sort is mentioned. But that Hilary did compose 
such a book is plain, from a decree of the fourth council of Toledo, 
/ Can, 13, (Delectus Actorum T. i. p. 494.) ‘ De non renuendo pronun- 
i tiare hymnos,’ in which the hymns are specified ‘ guos beatissimi Doc- 
4 tores Hirarius et Ambrosius ediderunt.’ 1 do not know whether any 
of the hymns now in the Romish breviary are the work of Hilary. 
That very many of them have been retained there ever since the time . 
of St. Ambrose, there is no reason for doubting. The religious poetry 
of this latter Father is collected at the end of the folio edition of his 
works, and with one exception, (that of the ‘ Vexilla Regis prodeunt,’) 
appears to be genuine. ‘The breviary contains also three hymns of 7 
Prudentius, one of which is very beautiful, for Innocents’ day, and 
some by later writers. ‘The number altogether is, I should think, twenty 
or thirty, containing hymns for every day in the week, &c. I have laid 
no stress on Synesius, because I do not know that his hymns were 
sung publicly. The Greek Church, however, has followed the same 
line of conduct with the Latin. The liturgies too of the Lutheran 
churches all abound with compositions of the same kind, so that if such 
} aids to devotion were refused by the English Church, she would act in : 
. opposition to the great body of Christians in all ages. 
** There is, indeed, a canon of the council of Laodicea, which has 
been often quoted, and which forbids the use «wrkwv iprwy. But j 
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this, according to the natural meaning of the word «éwrne, can only 

mean hymns brought in by privute persons, without the permission or 

authority of the bishop. At all events, I have the council of Toledo 

to set against that of Laodicea; and it is perfectly certain that if the ; 

prohibition just mentioned were meant to apply to all hymns of human 

composition, that prohibition was never enforced either in the eastern 

or western churches. 
*« 3dly. The compilers of our Liturgy appear to have been by no } 

means unfavourable to the use of hymns. Besides the ‘ Benedicite’ and 

the ‘ Te Deum,’ they have given us the ‘ Veni Creator’ in the Ordina- 

tion Service. And at the end of the old version of the Psalms are 

several hymns—‘ A Prayer to the Holy Ghost,’ ‘ ‘The humble suit of a 

Sinner,’ &c. And we are, therefore, I conceive, warranted to infer 

that they would have favourably received any decent hymns for the 

holydays, &c. if not as regular and necessary parts of the Service, yet 
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with the same permission which they have given to anthems, and to 
the works of Sternhold and his coadjutors. And the licence afterwards 
given to the version of the Psalms by Tate and Brady, seems to prove 
that there has always been a disposition on the part of our rulers to 
accommodate their laws in such matters to the taste and temper of the 
age. The evil indeed, if it be one, of the admission of hymns into our 
churches has, by this time spread so widely, and any attempt to sup- 
press it entirely would be so unpopular, and attended with so much 
difficulty, that I cannot help thinking it would be wiser, as well as more 
practicable, to regulate the liberty thus assumed, instead of authorita- 
tively taking it away. Nor can I conceive any method by which this 
object might be better obtained, than by the publication of a selection 
which should at least have the praise of excluding whatever was 
improper in diction or sentiment; and might be on this, if on no other 
ground, thought not unworthy a licence of the same kind as that which 
was given to the Psalms of Tate and Brady. I have the vanity to 
think that even my own compositions are not inferior in poetical merit 
to those of Tate; and my collection will contain some from our older 
poets, which it would be mockery to speak of in the same breath with 
his. There are a few also which I have extracted from the popular 
collections usually circulated, which, though I have not been able to 
learn their authors, possess considerable merit and much popularity, 
and are entirely free from objectionable expressions. Nor am I without 
hope, if encouraged by your Lordship to proceed, of obtaining the 
powerful assistance of my friends Scott and Southey. By far the 
greater part, however, of my present collection are of my own making, 
a circumstance which, I trust, will not expose me to the imputation of 
vanity, when the difficulty is considered of finding unexceptionable 
words suitable to the plan which I have adopted. I have given the 
names of the authors from whose works I have extracted any hymns. 
My own I have marked with my initials. But my collection is yet in 
MS. and has still some dacune to fill up. 

** Under these circumstances, my Lord, | feel I am taking a great 
liberty, but one for which I hope I shall be pardoned, in requesting to 
know whether you think it possible or advisable for me to obtain the 
same kind of permission for the use of my hymns in churches which 
was given to Tate? and if so, what is the channel through which I 
should apply? Or if, from the mediocrity of my work, or for any 
other reason, this would be improper or unattainable, whether I may 
conscientiously assume the same liberty that many of my neighbours do, 
and have a few copies printed, not for publication, but for the use of my 
own church? This I should on some accounts prefer, so far as I myself 
am concerned, to the more ambitious project, inasmuch as I am well 
aware that no great renown is to be expected by the publisher of reli- 
gious poetry; but I am really doubtful as to the propriety of the 
measure ; or whether the long connivance of our superiors can fairly be 
construed into a tacit permission to introduce unauthorized compositions 
into the public worship. On all these points then, I earnestly request 
your Lordship’s advice, by which, I beg you to believe, I shall be im- 
plicitly guided. I cannot venture to trouble you to inspect my whole 
MS. but you will be in some measure enabled to form your opinion of 











Friends gone to Glory. 


it by the following hymns, being the first in my collection. Should 
you not be unfavourable to my plan of publishing, I should esteem 
most highly the advantage of your criticism, and would thankfully con- 
form to whatever improvement you might suggest either of addition, 
omission, or alteration. I ought to mention that most of my hymns 
are applicable to the psalm tunes in common use. The few which vary 
from this rule are adapted to different ancient melodies of approved 


“My Lord, Your Lordship’s most obliged 
and obedient humble servant, 
, 
* ReGinaLpD Hever.’ 


a 
FRIENDS GONE TO GLORY. 
(For an old Scotch Air.) 


Wun sair oppressed wi’ grief and care, 
Ifeart stricken, sinking to despair, 
I turned to seek for comfort where 
Tis only found ~in Glory : 
I thought upon that blissful land, 
Where at the Saviour’s wise command, 
There dwells a bright angelic band 
Of friends, all gone to Glory. 
I saw my parents sheltered there, 
A brother loved, a sister fair, 
Three bonny bairns, and mony mair, 
Whom aince I lo’ed, in Glory. 
I saw them on that peacefu’ strand, 
In robes of white, all radiant stand, 
Close at the Great Redeemer’s hand, 
Who called them up to Glory. 
There’s scarce gane by one tedious year, 
Since a’ were standing round me here, 
Beloved in life, but yet more dear, 
Since they’ve been ta’en to Glory. 
And still around my lonely way, 
Their gentle spirits seem to stay, 
And fondly whisper, ‘‘Come away, 
And join us all in Glory.” 
What though alone I linger here, 
Nor friend, nor lov’d companion near, 
I'll heave na sigh, I'll shed na tear, 
Since they now rest in Glory. 
Patient and calm I'll wait the hour, 
When through atoning love and power, 
Sorrow, and sin, and suff’ring o’er, 
We'll meet in endless Glory. 
C.C, 
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CHURCH SOCIETIES. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL SOCIETY, 
REPORT, 1835. 

Amipst the interesting events which 
have successively engaged the atten- 
tion of the Committee of the National 
Society, they have seldom stopped to 
take a full survey of the great work 
which they are engaged in accom- 
plishing; and they have never been 
able to afford the public a complete 
view of the state of. education amidst 
the whole population for which they 
are concerned. This useful task they 
propose, in some degree, to effect by 
means of the present Annual Report ; 
and to arrange, under appropriate divi- 
sions, the circumstances to which their 
attention has been more particularly 
directed during thelast twelve months. 

The means by which they have en- 
deavoured to improve and to extend 
the system of popular education will 
thus be brought in succession under 
the notice of the general Meeting, pre- 
viously to inquiring into the work 
which has been, and that which re- 
mains to be accomplished, for the 
complete instruction of the poor in the 
principles of the National Church. 

With reference to the first object, 
the measures adopted for improving 
Schools, it is well known that the 
Committee from the first held out 
their model and training institution, 
the Central School, as the source from 
which the principal improvements in 
National education were to flow. It 
was not so much for the purpose of 
instructing a number of children as for 
benefiting other Schools throughout 
the kingdom that this Establishment 
was to be maintained. It was de- 
signed to exhibit the system of mutual 
instruction by the scholars—to show 
how it might be carried into operation 
among very large numbers of children 
—and to furnish a place where adult 
persons might be trained and disci- 
plined in the mechanical arrangements 
necessary to this end, and also in those 
more important qualifications which 
are essential to every teacher under 
the National Church. From the first, 
a Sub-Committee was formed to 
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watch over this Institution, and see 
that it really accomplished the ory 
poses for which it was established. 
How far the endeavours of those who 
devoted themselves to this business 
have prospered, was shown considera- 
bly in detail by the last Annual Re- 
port. It was there stated that 1104 
persons had been received into train- 
ing on their ‘own account—that 936 
persons, who had been previously ap- 
pointed to Schools, had been instructed 
upon application from their employers 
—that they had in each case under- 
gone a regular course of examination 
and instruction—that the former class 
of persons, the Society’s own teachers, 
had continued in that state of proba- 
tion and discipline, on an average, for 
a period of five months, during which 
they had been employed and practised 
in the organizing of 657 Schools, and 
that their success, in general, after they 
obtained permanent appointments, had 
not disappointed the expectations of 
the Committee. The same system 
has been pursued through the last 
twelve months, during which period 
106 additional admissions of masters 
and mistresses ef Schools have taken 
place, &c.; and on the whole the 
Comittee are enabled to report, as 
the total result of this portion of their 
labours, that 2102 adult persons have 
been trained in their Central School, 
and 684 Schools have been organized 
by the assistance of such persons pre- 
vious to their being provided with 
appointments. 

But it is not merely in the metro- 
polis that the principle of the Central 
School system has been applied. 
Among the methods pursued for the 
improving of Schools, considerable 
attention is due to the diocesan and 
district Societies, which are acting in 
this and some other respects, on the 
plan of the parent institution, in dif- 
ferent parts of England and Wales. 
There are at this present time sixty of 
such associations engaged in promo- 
ting in the immediate sphere of their 
operations, the same schemes which 
the Society itself is advocating through- 
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out the whole country. Under the 
superintendence of these bodies there 
are forty-three Central Schools, which 
exhibit the National system with more 
or less exactness, and serve to stimu- 
late the country Schools to greater 
activity and energy than the teachers, 
without such a specimen in their 
neighbourhood, nught be generally 
disposed to exert. These Schools also 
serve for the training of such persons 
as are unable to come to London, of 
whom above 2000 have been specifi- 
cally reported to this Society as having 
been so trained. 

The Committee have from the first 
acted on the principle of raising and 
distributing sums of money to create 
and stimulate local coutributions for 
erecting Schoo!-rooms; at the same 
time that they have extensively circu- 
lated the best information they could 
procure in regard to building and 
fitting up School-rooms, and establish- 
ing and maintaining Schools. 

From year to year an account has 
been rendered to the public of the 
beneficial results of their exertions in 
this way; and they have recently had 
the satisfaction of perceiving that their 
own plan of operations was deemed 
worthy of the sanction of the Legisla 
ture, and selected as the principle upon 
which grants of public money should 
be distributed in furtherance of edu- 
cation. The succour of Parliament 
now referred to has in some measure 
relieved the funds of the Society from 
a weight and pressure which they were 
growing unequal to bear, and the 
grants of the Committee during the 
last year have in consequence been 
happily confined much within their 
average amount; a sum of 2,126/. has 
been sufficient to satisfy the direct 
demand upon them. But the extent 
of the Society’s grants must not be 
made a criterion of the progress of 
National Schools during the year; on 
the contrary, the funds distributed by 
the lords of His Majesty’s treasury, 
and the applications which the Com- 
mittee have been called upon to trans- 
mit aid recommend in that quarter, and 
not their own grants, have now become 
the correct measure on this important 
subject, and never was there a time 
when the Comm'ttee had a more sa- 


tisfactury statement to make on the 
progress of Schools. Since the last 
anniversary meeting, the second grant 
of 20,000/. has been appropriated ; and 
the lords of the treasury (beiag unable 
to meet the whole demand which was 
made upon their funds) adopted two 
principles of distribution, the first 
having reference to the smallness of the 
amount which was solicited at their 


hands, and the second, to the extent of 


the population from which the appli- 
cation came. Upon these two prin- 
ciples, 122 cases, transmitted through 
the Society, have been satisfied ; and 
the proportion of the parliameutary 
vote assigned for their use amounts 
to 13,610/ But applications from 89 
places for 8,014/. still remained undis- 
posed of when this decision of the 
treasury was announced; and, inclu- 
ding the applications which have been 
subsequently laid before their lord- 
ships, the Society is at this time a 
petitioner upon the public funds to the 
extent of 20,904/. A grant from the 
treasury to this amount would secure 
au immediate outlay of above 50,000/. 
in building School-rooms, and provide 
accommodation in 213 places for 
31,375 children. 

The Committee have been instru- 
mental in distributing (during the 24 
years that the Society has existed) a 
little more than 105,000/.; to which 
must be added above 20,0001. voted by 
the several District Societies through- 
out the country, in furtherance of the 
same work. And this expenditure, 
upon the principle just mentioned, 
(uided during the two last years by 
the parliamentary bounty,) has secured 
a total outlay in building considerably 
exceeding half a million of money. 
This is independent of the occasiona! 
assistance given to Schools for the 
training of masters, and on other 
accounts, and also of a very large 
number of National Schools, which 
have been established and provided 
with School-rooms by private persons, 
and of many endowed Schools which 
have been enlarged and thrown open 
to the public by the trustees, who 
although they are acting generally 
upon the Society's principles and 
plans, have not hitherto entered for- 
mally into union. 
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Such is the result of the exertions 
made directly for the extending of 
Schools by means of the Society's 
grants. The real effect of the mea- 
sures wi!l be best understood froin the 
matter which was next proposed for 
observation, namely, the degree to 
which the instruction of the children 
of the labouring classes has been 
effected—the work of education which 
has been accomplished. 

A very few observations, founded 
upon a document of authority, may 
be suflicient to determine this point. 
It is known that in 1833 circulars 
were issued from the cthce of the 
Secretary of State for the Llome De- 
partment, to the overseers throughout 
the kingdom, in order to ascertain the 
actual amount of children under edu- 
cation. Two volumes of an abstract, 
formed out of the replies from 33 
counties of England, containing a 
population of 10,117,800 souls, have 


just appeared. This is a very little 


less than three-fourths of the king- 
dom; and if an average be formed 
from this large proportion, it will 
appear that the total number of chil- 
dren (including the returas of endowed 
Schools, infant Schools, village and 
preparatory Schools, and every kind 
of week-day School) who are receiving 
daily instruction, is about 1,277,000, 
and the total number receiving Sun- 
day instruction is about 1,548,000. 
But unfortunately the abstract does 
not enter sutliciently into particulars 
to make it appear to what extent 
duplicate entries have occurred in re- 
gard to the daily and the Sunday 
School returns; and all which can be 
stated on this matter amounts to this, 
viz. that in the returns of the 33 
counties, there are comprised 115,305 
daily scholars, who are also Sunday 
scholars, and are known to create 
duplicate entries; and 34,050 Sun- 
day scholars, in places which have 
no other School, and cannot produce 
duplicate entries. The Committee, 
therefore, have not any sufficient data 
for ascertaining the exact amount of 
children now under a course of in- 
struction in England and Wales. The 
gross total of these scholars, according 
to the abstract, must be somewhere 
between the amount of Sunday scho- 


lars (1,548,000, ) and the joint amoun 
of Sunday Scholars and daily scholars 
(2,825,000,) diminished by the daily 
scholars who are known to be com- 
prised and reported in the Sunday 
school returns. But the nearest ap- 
proximation to this latter number will 
be obtained by taking the daily scho- 
lars who are Sunday scholars also, 
from the National Society’s Report ; 
(for the children receiving Sunday and 
daily instruction in National Schools, 
are 324,305,) whereas in the returns 
from which the abstract is formed 
they are only stated at 115,305: but 
with the aid of this document it can 
only be determined that the children 
receiving justruction are certainly more 
than 1,548,000 Sunday scholars, and 
less than 2,500,000 Sunday and daily 
scholars together. 

There do not appear to be any 
means of deciding how far the higher 
amount (2,500,000) may be occasioned 
by duplicate entries ; though, on the, 
other hand, it appears in the abstracte 
that daily Schools, particularly thos 
of a private description, are omitted 
to a considerable extent in many large 
and populous places. The circum- 
stance, however, which must be chiefly 
gratilying to the friends of the Na- 
tional Society is this, viz. that whilst 
the abstract states the gross increase 
of Schools between the years 1818, 
when the last parliamentary inquiry 
was made, and 1835, to have been, in 
the 33 counties, 1,276,706 out of 
2,014,144, or somewhat above 100 
per cent., an examination of the 
accounts of the Suciety, at the same 
iuterval, shews that National Schools 
have been advancing at the rate of 
above 300 per cent ;—in fact, that the 
work of education in the Society’s 
hands has been carried forward with 
an acceleration three times greater 
than that which has been created by 
the exertions of tl.e public at large. 

At the period of the Society’sincor- 
porationin 1817, theamc untot children 
in National Schools was 117,000; and 
allowing for the increase which was 
made in the subsequent year, and 
comparing these with the amount to 
which the Society’s scholars have now 
arrived, at the present time, viz. 
516,181, the Committee feel no diffi- 
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out the whole country. Under the 
superintendence of these bodies there 
are forty-three Central Schools, which 
exhibit the National system with more 
or less exactness, and serve to stimu- 
late the country Schools to greater 
activity and energy than the teachers, 
without such a specimen in their 
neighbourhood, night be generally 
disposed to exert. These Schools also 
serve for the training of such persons 
as are unable to come to London, of 
whom above 2000 have been specifi- 
cally reported to this Society as having 
been so trained. 

The Committee have from the first 
acted on the principle of raising and 
distributing sums of money to create 
and stimulate local coutributions for 
erecting Schoo!-rooms; at the same 
time that they have extensively circu- 
lated the best information they could 
procure in regard to building and 
fitting up School-rooms, and establish- 
ing and maintaining Schools. 

From year to year an account has 
been rendered to the public of the 
beneficial results of their exertions in 
this way; and they have recently had 
the satisfaction of perceiving that their 
own plan of operations was deemed 
worthy of the sanction of the Legisla 
ture, and selected as the principle upon 
which grants of public money should 
be distributed in furtherance of edu- 
cation. The succour of Parliament 
now referred to has in some measure 
relieved the funds of the Society from 
a weight and pressure which they were 
growing unequal to bear, and the 
grants of the Committee during the 
last year have in consequence been 
happily confined much within their 
average amount; a sum of 2,126/. has 
been sufficient to satisfy the direct 
demand upon them. But the extent 
of the Society’s grants must not be 
made a criterion of the progress of 
National Schools during the year; on 
the contrary, the funds distributed by 
the lords of His Majesty’s weasury, 
and the applications which the Com- 
mittee have been called upon to trans- 
mit ad recommend in that quarter, and 
not their own grants, have now become 
the correct measure on this important 
subject, and never was there a time 
when the Comm'ttee had a more sa- 


tisfactory statement to make on the 
progress of Schools. Since the last 
anniversary meeting, the second grant 
of 20,0001. has been appropriated ; and 
the lords of the treasury (beiag unable 
to meet the whole demand which was 
made upon their funds) adopted two 
principles of distribution, the first 
having reference to the smallness of the 
amount which was solicited at their 


hands, and the second, to the extent of 


the population from which the appli- 
cation came. Upon these two prin- 
ciples, 122 cases, transmitted through 
the Society, have been satisfied ; and 
the proportion of the parliamentary 
vote assigned for their use amounts 
to 13,610/ But applications from 89 
places for 8,014/. still remained undis- 
posed of when this decision of the 
treasury was announced; and, inclu- 
ding the applications which have been 
subsequently laid before their lord- 
ships, the Society is at this time a 
petitioner upon the public funds to the 
extent of 20,9044. A grant from the 
treasury to this amount would secure 
au immediate outlay of above 50,000/. 
in building School-rooms, and provide 
accommodation in 213 places for 
31,375 children. 

The Committee have been instru- 
mental in distributing (during the 24 
years that the Society has existed) a 
litle more than 105,000/.; to which 
must be added above 20,000/. voted by 
the several District Societies through- 
out the country, in furtherance of the 
sume work. And this expenditure, 
upon the principle just mentioned, 
(uided during the two last years by 
the parliamentary bounty,) has secured 
a total outlay in building considerably 
exceeding half a million of money. 
This is independent of the occasional 
assistance given to Schools for the 
training of masters, and on other 
accounts, and also of a very large 
number of National Schools, which 
have been established and provided 
with School-rooms by private persons, 
and of many endowed Schools which 
have been enlarged and thrown open 
to the public by the trustees, who 
although they are acting generally 
upon the Society's principles and 
plans, have not hitherto entered for- 
mally into union. 
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Such is the result of the exertions 
made directly for the extending of 
Schools by means of the Society's 
grants. The real effect of the mea- 
sures wi!l be best understood froin the 
matter which was next proposed for 
observation, namely, the degree to 
which the instruction of the children 
of the labouring classes has been 
effected—the work of education which 
has been accomplished. 

A very few observations, founded 
upon a document of authority, may 
be suflicient to determine this point. 
It is known that in 1833 circulars 
were issued from the cthce of the 
Secretary of State for the Hlome De- 
partment, to the overseers throughout 
the kingdom, in order to ascertain the 
actual amount of children under edu- 
cation. Two volumes of an abstract, 
formed out of the replies from 33 
counties of England, containing a 
population of 10,117,800 souls, have 


just appeared. This is a very little 


less than three-fourths of the king- 
dom; aud if an average be formed 
from this large proportion, it will 
appear that the total number of chil- 
dren (including the returasof endowed 
Schools, infant Schools, village and 
preparatory Schools, and every kind 
of week-day School) who are receiving 
daily instruction, is about 1,277,000, 
and the total number receiving Sun- 
day instruction is about 1,548,000. 
But unfortunately the abstract does 
not enter sutliciently into particulars 
to make it appear to what extent 
duplicate entries have occurred in re- 
gard to the daily and the Sunday 
School returns; and all which can be 
stated on this matter amounts to this, 
viz. that in the returns of the 33 
counties, there are comprised 115,305 
daily scholars, who are also Sunday 
scholars, and are known to create 
duplicate entries; and 34,050 Sun- 
day scholars, in places which have 
no other School, and cannot produce 
duplicate entrics. The Committee, 
therefore, have not any sufficient data 
for ascertaining the exact amount of 
children now under a course of in- 
struction in England and Wales. The 
gross total of these scholars, according 
to the abstract, must be somewhere 
between the amount of Sunday scho- 


lars (1,548,000, ) and the joint amoun 
of Sunday Scholars and daily scholars 
(2,825,000,) diminished by the daily 
scholars who are known to be com- 
prised and reported in the Sunday 
school returns. But the nearest ap- 
proximation to this latter number will 
be obtained by taking the daily scho- 
lars who are Sunday scholars also, 
from the National Society’s Report ; 
‘tor the children receiving Sunday and 
daily instruction in National Schoo!s, 
are 324,305,) whereas in the returns 
from which the abstract is formed 
they are only stated at 115,305: but 
with the aid of this document it can 
only be determined that the children 
receiving iustruction are certainly more 
than 1,548,000 Sunday scholars, and 
less than 2,500,000 Sunday and daily 
scholars together. 

There do not appear to be any 
means of deciding how far the bigher 
amount (2,500,000) may be occasioned 
by duplicate entries; though, on the, 
other hand, it appears in the abstracte 
that daily Schools, particularly thos 
of a private description, are omitted 
to a considerable extent in many large 
and populous places. The circum- 
stance, however, which must be chiefly 
gratifying to the friends of the Na- 
tional Society is this, viz. that whilst 
the abstract states the gross increase 
of Schools between the years 1818, 
when the last parliamentary inquiry 
was made, and 1835, to have been, in 
the 33 counties, 1,276,706 out of 
2,014,144, or somewhat above 100 
per cent., an examination of the 
accounts of the Suciety, at the same 
iuterval, shews that National Schools 
have been advancing at the rate of 
above 300 per cent ;—in fact, that the 
work of education in the Society’s 
hands has been carried forward with 
an acceleration three times greater 
than that which has been created by 
the exertions of tle public at large. 

At the period of the Society’sincor- 
porationin 1817, theam< untot children 
in National Schools was 117,000; and 
allowing for the increase which was 
made in the subsequent year, and 
comparing these with the amount to 
which the Society's scholars have now 
arrived, at the present time, viz. 
516,181, the Committee feel no difii- 
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culty in establishing this fact, so highly 
creditable to the District Societies and 
the local superintendents of Schools, 
and so truly a subject of thanksgiving 
to Almighty God. 

But great as the progress of Schools 
has been, and much as the public have 
reason to be gratified with the result, 
a great deal more remains to be done. 
There are yet multitudes of populous 
and other places to be provided with 
Schools, being utterly destitute of any 
means of instruction for the children 
of the poor; there are also many in 
which the means of education greatly 
needs to be enlarged : and others, again, 
in which the character and description 
of the education given requires to be 
materially improved. 

Then the parliamentary abstract of 
education, just referred to, shews that 
in regard to places which are of less 
consequence in respect of population, 
but which excite a high degree of 
sympathy in every christian mind, 
ignorance prevails to a very grievous 
extent. From this document it appears 
that there are upwards of 2000 places 
(consisting of the smaller parishes, 
separate townships, or hamlets, and 
extra-parochial places, with popula- 
tions varying from 50 and 100 souls 
and upwards toa considerable amount) 
in which there does not exist a single 
School of any kind. To these, it will 
be an especial object of the Committee 
to devote its attention in the course of 
the ensuing year, and to circulate such 
information as may show in what 
manner the local wants may be reme- 
died. 

With the pressure upon its own re- 
sources for aid in building School-rooms, 
nothing material, asa national measure, 
can be done by the Society towards 
the maintaining of Schools, or the 
improvement of the salaries of those 
who are employed to train and teach 
the young; and yet it is plainly un- 
reasonable to expect that a class of 
persons of superior abilities, and ca- 
pable of filling situations which are 
remunerated with better salaries, 
should renounce such opportunities of 
temporal advantage, and devote them- 
selves to the arduous duties of a paro- 
chial School. The difficulty always 
experienced by the Society has been 


that of providing salaries for teachers, 
not that of finding well educated 
persons who were willing to enter into 
training, and devote their time to the 
education of the young. Such persons 
are never wanting where adequate 
salaries are provided. 

It is, therefore, to the increased 
pecuniary remuneration, or the other 
advantages afforded to teachers of 
Schcols, in connexion with the in- 
struction which they may obtain at 
the Central School, that the Com- 


mittee must look for the means of 


bringing them up to that standard of 
attainment and station in society 
which it is so plainly desirable that 
they should hold. 

Something towards the maintenance 
of Schools, and the better remunera- 
tion of the masters, may often be 
effected by requiring (where the plan 
has not been already adopted) small 
weekly payments for the education 
which is bestowed. 

Something may also occasionally be 
effected by applying towards the sup- 
port and encouragement of Schools 
any small bequests and charitable 
endowments, which may be left at the 
discretion of the Clergy or others, 
without a specific appropriation to any 
particular use. How much may be 
accomplished this way by friendly 
representations will be best conceived 
when it is known that out of the 300 
applications for aid in building Schools, 
which have been last received by the 
Committee, there are 58 cases in 
which an arrangement, such as is here 
contemplated, has been brought about ; 


and endowments, though generally of 


a small amount, have been applied for 
the purposes of education. 


But the measure most capable of 


being generally adopted, and which 
carries with it advantages far exceed- 
ing the mere increase of salary or 
pecuniary advantage to be gained for 
the schoolmaster, is the building of a 
dwelling-house in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the School, and connect- 
ing with it a garden sufficient for the 
master’s use, and, where possible, for 
that of the children also. 

Such a measure, in addition to the 
advantages which are open to all 
teachers by attendance at the Central 
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Bath and Bedminster 


School, would materially assist in pro- 
ducing the full effect and benefit which 
is hoped for, and has been already, in 
great measure, obtained from the ex- 
istence of National Schools. By these 
and other methods that have been 
recommended by them from time to 
time, the Committe trust, under Di- 
vine Providence, to create among the 
working classes throughout the country 
such a degree of intelligence and strong 
moral feeling, derived trom a direct 
acquaintance with the Holy Scriptures 
and the doctrines of the Church, as 
may prove their best protection against 
the dangers and temptations to which 
they are exposed, and their best secu- 
rity for continuing in the ways of god- 
liness, and obtaining the rewards which 
it promises in this world and the next. 


s.P.c. K.— Bath and Bedminster Dis- 
trict Committee. 


THE annual meeting of this Society 
took place at Wrington the 18th ult. 
The proceedings commenced, as usual, 
by service at the parish church, where 
an excellent sermon was_ preached 
by the Rev. David Malcolm Clerk, 
B.C.L. Vicar of Yatton, before the 
Lord Bishop of the diocese, and a 
numerous assemblage of the friends of 
the Society, who afterwards adjourned 
to the Boys’ National School, where 
the Lord Bishop opened the business 
of the meeting by offering the usual 
prayers. His Lordship then called on 
the Rev. Henry Thompson, Curate of 
Wrington, (who acted for the Secre- 
tary, the Rev. William Downes Wiltis) 
to read the report, which he prefaced 
with a few words of regret at the ab- 
sence of that laborious officer. 

The report, after adverting to the 
early labours of the Parent Society, 
proceeded to state that in the course 
of the last year that Society had placed 
at the the command of Archdeacon 
Broughton the sum of 3000/. together 
with books to the amount of 100/. for 
the benefit of the convicts, who are 
deplorably destitute of the means of 
religious instruction. They had voted 
500/. to the Bishop of Calcutta for 
the promotion of the Society’s designs 
in India; and the like sum for the 
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same object for the next two years : 
100/. to the New Church at Port Eli- 
zabeth, Cape of Good Hope; prayer 
books to the amount of 250/. tor the 
emancipated negroes ; 3001. for books 
for the coast guard; and 10,0001. for 
the purpose of building churches, 
schools, &c. for the emancipated 
negroes ; beside many minor grants, 
The Bath and Bedminster account is 
as follows— 
Bibles ....... 1,025 
Testaments. .... 929 
Prayer Books... 2,349 
Bound Books... . 2,920 
Tracts....... . 28,678 


Total... .. 35,901 


The literary committee’s publica- 
tions are 70,754. Grand total, 106,655. 
The report concluded by adverting to 
the exertions of the Society for the in- 
struction of the young, and the impor- 
tance of increasing our efforts in 
proportion to the great demand which 
the circumstances of the times had 
created. 

Lord Mountsandford moved the 
adoption of the report, which was 
seconded by Wm. Pinder, Esq. 

The Venerable the Archdeacon of 
Bath (Dr. Moysey), in proposing the 
Second Resolution—“ That this meeting 
acknowledges with grateful satisfaction 
the steady zeal and active diligence 
which have characterised from the first 
the proceedings of the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, and still 
continues to direct all its operations,” 
enlarged at considerable length on the 
alarming increase of Popery, which the 
Society was doing its utmost to with- 
stand. It was melancholy to reflect that 
from quarters whence this corruption 
might expect discouragement, it met 
rather with countenance and support. 
Accordingly, the papal superstition was 
exhibiting itself in every corner of the 
land, and aiming at nothing less than 
establishment. He could not exactly 
say that the Romish places of worship 
were called churches, but they were 
built with ostentatious pretence. This 
crisis the Society from the first had 
endeavoured to avert. Popery not only 
departed from the word of God, but 
actually opposed it. The Society, as a 
faithful representation of the Church of 
England, presented to the world a 
genuine exhibition of that word, and 
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an expianation professedly founded on 
the word itself. The great doctrine of 
the one Mediator, in opposition to the 
many and false mediators of the papal 
system, the Society had been diligently 
inculcating from the first, and the know- 
ledge of him she was faithfully dissemi- 
nating at the present time. One 
favourite scheme with irreligious men 
at the present day, was to write books 
full of worldly wisdom, but studiously 
excluding religion. Such books the 
Society had met by others equally use- 
ful in scientific and practical knowledge, 
but, at the same time, directed to the 
inculcation of higher things. Thus was 
the Society adapting its exertions to 
every variation of the times, and holding 
forth under all changes the immutable 
word of God. 

The Rev. Henry Thompson seconded 
the resolution. He observed that there 
was an agency at work even behind 
Popery, which was infidelity, endeavour- 
ing, by means of popish and other error, 
to overthrow Christianity itself. The 
Church of England, as the bulwark of 
Christianity, was attacked ; the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, as 
the most active and efficient instrument 
of that Church, was not spared by the 
infidel faction. This would be of small 
consequence, Were it not that these 
calumnies had influenced persons sin- 
cerely religious, and been the means of 
withdrawing or withholding contributions 
from the Society. The principal argu- 
ment was, that the Society had been 
supine in days gone by. The very alle- 
gation proved that the charge could not 
apply at present. This might seem 
enough; but futile as the accusation 
would have been, if true, the report 
proved it tobe groundless. It had been 
now shown that the alleged past supine- 
ness of the Society was a mere chimera. 
The Society had always wrought in pro 
portion to its means, and it did more 
now than it did formerly, because it was 
better known and supported. Let the 
meeting support it now liberally, if they 
wished to see those exertions continued. 
He trusted that after what had been 
said that day, we should hear no more 
in that neighbourhood of the past inac- 
tivity of the Society. 

William Jeffs, Esq. proposed the third 
resolution: “ That this meeting contem- 
plates with grateful pleasure the muni- 
ficent grants made for the spiritual 
instruction of the negroes and the inha- 
bitants of Australia,’ and called the 
attention of the meeting to a highly 


interesting correspondence with Arch 
deacon Broughton, respecting the pre 
sent destitute state of the Australian 
convicts. 

The Rey. Canon Barnard seconded the 
resolution. He observed that the So- 
ciety must have derived great benefit 
from the disclosures made hy the Arch- 
deacon’s letter. 

The Rev. W. Carus Wilson moved the 
fourth resolution :—* That this meeting 
hails with ‘eelings of the highest gratifi- 
cation the blessing which has attended thi 
Committee of General Literature am 
Education, in substituting christian an 
wholesome instruction in the place o 
false sentiment and pernicious matter 
and also in the steady progress of the 
National School system in the united 
district of Bath and Bedminster.” 

William Henry Harford, Esq. of Bar- 
ley Wood, seconded the resolution. 

Colonel Daubeny moved,—* That this 
meeting, impressed with a deep sense of 
the benefits which have resulted from 
the improved system of management 
adopted in this district, earnestly re- 
commend the same for adoption in all 
district societies.” The gallant speaker 
remarked, that the best conceived designs 
without suitable means to carry them into 
effect, would be as useless as the most 
ill-judged schemes. Organization was 
of the very first importance, and, as far 
as organization went, the system of the 
district might be said to be perfect. He 
would read from the Curistian ReE- 
MEMERANCER a general sketch of the 
plan now pursued. The whole district 
was parcelled out into a number of di- 
visions, consisting of four or five pa- 
rishes each; in each of these one of the 
Clergy undertook gratuitously the office 
of corresponding secretary: his duty 
was to keep a little depository of the 
Society’s books at his house; to make 
known the nature and objects of the 
Society ; to collect subscriptions by 
circular within his division; to preach 
an annual sermon in behalf of the Society 
at each church in the same; to maintain 
correspondence with the secretary at 
Bath, and to pay the subscriptions to a 
travelling agent, who came round yearly, 
and brought with him specimens of the 
Society’s books. The effects of the 
system had been successful beyond 
the hopes of its warmest friends, though 
it had only been tried five years. It had 
liquidated large debts, greatly increased 
the permanent income of the Society, 
and, above all, materially extended its 
operations. The gallant Colonel trusted 
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that the Society all over the country 
would be alive to the importance of the 
subject, and that the Bath and Bed- 
minster system would soon be universally 
adopted by all district committees. He 
would press the importance of all con- 
tributions, small as well as large,—all 
would do the Society good; nor would 
they do less good tothe givers. 

The Rev. David Malcolm. Clerk se- 
conded the resolution. As one of the 
corresponding secretaries, he could bear 
distinct testimony to the excellence of 
the Bath and Bedminster system. He 
had himself sold in the last year, books 
to no less a value than 14/. on the 
Society’s terms, in his division alone. 


To what an extent might the eager 
desires of the lower classes for the 
Scriptures and Liturgy be gratified, if 
the adoption of this system were any 
thing like universal! He would even 
suggest that the corresponding secre- 
taries should be multiplied, and that 
every parish should become a distinct 
division, with its minister for secretary. 

The thanks of the Meeting were then 
voted to the Rev. Chairman, to the Trea- 
surer and Secretary, and to the Lord 
Bishop, for the interest he had always 
manifested in behalf of the Society. 
After the dismissal blessing, the meet- 
ing separated, a liberal collection being 
made at the door. 





POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 
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Domestic —The Lords, as we pre- 
dicted, have nobly done their duty— 
the sting has been extracted from the 
radical hornet, and the Municipal 
Corporation Bill is powerless of evil. 
To this, England is indebted to the 
Peers. We subjoin his Majesty's 
Speech—as it is called by courtesy ; 
we shall make no commeuts, out of 
respect to our King. But to us, it 
very much resembles Lord Burleigh’s 
shake of the head, or Gratiano’s “ in- 
finite deal of nothing.” 

THE KING's SPEECH. 
** My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“] find with great satisfaction, that the 
state of public business enables me to 
relieve you from further attendance, and 
from the pressure of those duties which 
you have performed with so much zeal 
and assiduity. 

“T receive from all Foreign Powers 
satisfactory assurances of their desire to 
maintain with me the most friendly under- 
standing; and I look forward with con- 
fidence to the preservation of the general 
peace, which has been, and will be, the 
object of my constant solicitude. 

**T lament that the civil contest in the 
no:thern provinces of Spain has not yet 
been brought toa termination ; but, taking 
a deep interest in the wellare of the 
Spanish Monarchy, I shall continue to 
direct to that quarter my most anxious 
attention, in concert with the three Powers 
with whom I concluded the treaty of 
quadruple alliance ; and I have, in further- 
ance of the objects of that treaty, exercised 


the power vested in me by the Legislature, 
and have granted permission to my sub- 
jects to engage in the service of the Queen 
of Spain. 

““T have concluded with Denmark, Sar- 
dinia, aud Sweden, fresh Conventions, 
calculated to prevent the traffic in African 
slaves; I hope soon to receive the rati- 
fication of a similar treaty which has been 
signed with Spain. 

“IT am engaged in negotiations with 
other powers in Europe and in South 
America for the same purposes, and I 
trust that, ere long, the united efforts of 
all civilized nations will suppress and ex- 
tinguish this traffic. 

‘*T perceive, with entire approbatiun, 
that you have directed your attention to 
the regulation of Municipal Corporations 
in England and Wales, and I have cheer- 
fully given my assent to the Bill which 
you have passcd for that purpose. I cor- 
dially concur in this importaut measure, 
which is calculated to allay discontent, to 
promote peace and union, and to procure 
for those communities the advantages of 
responsible government. 

“I greatly rejoice that the internal con- 
dition of Ireland hus been such as to have 
permitted you to substitute for the neces- 
sary severity of a law, which has been 
suffered to expire, enactments of a milder 
character. No part of my duty is more 
grateful to my feelings, than the mitigation 
of a penal statute in any case in which it 
can be effected consistently with the main- 
tenance of order and tranquillity. 

“ Gentlemen of the Hvuse of Commons, 

“TI thank you for the readiness with 
which you have voted the supplies. 
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“ You have provided not ouly for the 
expenses of the year, and for the interest 
upon the large sum awarded to the 
owners of slaves in my colonial posses- 
sions, but also for several unexpected and 
peculiar claims upon the justice and libe- 
rality of the nation. 

“It is most gratifying to observe that 
not only have these demands been met 
without additional taxation, but that you 
have made some further progress in re- 
ducing the burdens of my people. 

**T am enabled to congratulate you, 
that the terms upon which the loan for the 
compensation to the proprietors of slaves 
has been obtained, afford conclusive evi- 
dence of the flourishing state of public 
credit, and of that general confidence, 
which is the result of a determination to 
fulfil the national engagements, and to 
maintain inviolable the public faith. 

‘* My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“T know that I may securely rely upon 
your loyalty and patriotism, and I feel 
confident that in returning to your re- 
spective counties, and in resuming thoce 
functions which you discharge with so 
much advantage to the community, you 
will recommend to all classes of your 
countrymen, obedience to the law, attach- 
ment to the constitution, and a spirit of 
temperate amendment, which, under Di- 
vine Providence, are the surest means of 
preserving the tranquillity, and increasing 
the prosperity, which this country enjoys.” 


Report speaks of a dissolution in 
November; it is quite certain that 
ministers cannot fight through another 
session, even with their bully and bis 
tail, Quem Deus vult perdere prius 
dementat. “This will suit O’Connell, 
O’Melbourne, or O’Rice, and we 
expect if Dan lives, he will die on a 
gallows, but we dare scarcely antici- 
pate, that the ruffian—malignant rebel, 
will die so natural a death. He is at 
present starring it in the provinces,— 
pandering to the worst passions of the 
worst portion of mankind, and sailing 
as near the wind of rebellion as his 
cowardice will permit. But Dan, as 
essentially a knave and a coward—his 
knavery hangs his dupes—his cowar- 
dice only keeps his own neck out 
of a halter. The other dramatis per- 
sone of the political drama, are to all 
appearance, ensconced in the Green 
Room. We hope they have made 
their last appearance in any character. 
To make amends for Radical rioting, 


and Whig wantonness, we can con- 
gratulate our readers on an abundant 
harvest, which has been got up in un- 
exampled order, and both in quality 
and quantity far surpasses the average 
of the last quarter of a century. 

As a matter of the strongest politi- 
cal, as well as religious importance, 
we cannot close our Domestic retro- 
spect, without extracting from an admi- 
rable contemporary, THe LiveRPooL 
STANPARD, an article of the deepest 
iterest, on the 


PROTESTANT JUBILEE, 


The Fourrn or Octoser will now 
very soon be here. The national im- 
portance of this day demands of us that 
we again remind our readers of the 
solemn obligation under which every Pro- 
testant ought to feel himself, to observe 
this day as a centenary commemoration 
of his deliverance from the enslaving 
thraldom of papal bondage. It has been 
well remarked that the only way in which 
we can shew our sense of the gracious 
interpositions of God in our behalf is by 
unfeigned gratitude, and a constant re- 
membrance of the Divine favours. But, 
alas! how often, notwithstanding the 
lightness of the imposed yoke, do the 
conditions of our acceptance of these 
mercies remain unfulfilled. 

The generality of mankind seem to act 
as though they were too proud to ac- 
knowledge a benefit, even from the Giver 
of all good! Indeed, so difficult has it 
ever appeared for men to acknowledge 
and commemorate a favour at the hands 
of Omnipotence, that God foresaw that 
it would be necessary to command that 
Aaron’s rod, and the pot of manna, 
should be laid up in the sanctuary, and 
that stones should be erected at the pass- 
ing of Jordan, to prevent successive gene- 
rations forgetting His power and goodness 
to their forefathers. An instance of 
this care on the part of Omniscience for 
his fallen creatures, is found in the in- 
junction of the Saviour himself, that 
there should be frequent commemorations 
of his death and passion, lest even that 
awful proof of Almighty goodness should 
escape the treacherous memories of the 
sinful race of Adam. . 

We live in an age by no means over- 
anxious to admire and take notice of any 
remarkable instances of Divine Provi- 
dence, either in our preservation from 
dangers, or in our deliverance out of 
them. It is no very long time since a 
member of the legislature was found with 
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sufficient hardihood to deny the necessity 
of recognizing a superior and over-ruling 
power in the administration of mundane 
aflairs. How thankful, then, ought we 
to be that it has occurred to the minds 
of those zealous for God’s glory, and who 
sigh over the mention of our national 
grievances, to recommend a religious 
celebration of the approaching Fourth of 
October. 

The reformation was not the work of 
one man, nor the occupation of but a 
single day. There were several circum- 
stances in its pregress which are every 
way worthy of a grateful remembrance ; 
but we think there could not have been 
a period of time fixed upon during which 
a mightier achievement for the cause of 
truth was completed, than that day and 
hour which presented Protestant England 
with the first complete English transla- 
tion of the Word of Eternal Life. The 
individual to whom, under God, Eng- 
land owes the blessing of the first entire 
copy of the Sacred Oracles in the mother 
tongue, is Myles Coverdale, subsequently 
made bishop of Exeter in the reign of 
our young Josias, king Edward VI. 
This Myles Coverdale brought his print- 
ing of this Bible to a close on the fourth 
day of October, 1535. ‘Three hundred 
years have now passed since that glorious 
event, and its ever having taken place 
is unmarked bya periodical thanksgiving. 
Let this blot no longer continue as a 
stain upon the gratitude of the English 
people; let it no longer remain a slur 
upon the piety of a professedly christian 
nation. 

The appearance which Popery now 
wears is of a very desperate character. 
The continent of Europe, once the main 
stronghold of this debasing superstition, 
has, in more places than one, refused to 


acknowledge the unlimited authority of 


a papal bull. The edicts of the spiritual 
despot have been trodden under foot by 
those very persons who once yielded to 
them an implicit obedience. To these 
repeated defections from the allegiance 
once acknowledged to the man of Rome 
may be traced the unblushing effrontery 
of these sons of error and of violence in 
the recent attempts of the priests of 
Rome to dethrone the lawful monarch of 
Ireland. No calm observer of events 
can fail to see that these attempts to 
establish Popery in the sister island are 
but the struggles of an intolerant church 
to subjugate that country to the see of 
Rome, as was the case in the Irish rebel- 
lion, when the Papists submitted their 
distracted kingdom to the tender mercies 
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of Pope Urban the Eighth. We must 
never forget the following testimony of 
the great Romish Doctor Bellarmine, 
who, in his work “De Rom. Pontific.”’ 
in the sixth section of his fifth book, 
thus writes :— Papa potest regna mutare, 
et uni auferre, et alteri conferre, tanquam 
summus princeps spiritualis ;” i. e. ‘* The 
Pope can overthrow kingdoms—take 
away from one and give to another —in 
lis character of chief spiritual prince.” 
Nor is this the arbitrary opinion of Bel- 
larmine. Suarez and Cardinal Perron, 
with many other of their mitred doctors, 
agree herein; but, as if this were not 
suiticient, we have four general councils 
to attest its accuracy as a doctrine of the 
Romish church. This doctrine is an in- 
terpretation and an attempted justifica- 
tion in the third and fourth Lateran 
councils, in the council of Lyons, and 
that of Constance. 

We are fully aware that we shall be 
told that this proves nothing against the 
present race of Papists, and fails to esta- 
blish the identity of any doctrine held 
by them now. We, however, contend 
that this is a faithful representation of 
one feature of the popish portrait. Had 
the emissaries of Rome but the power, 
depend upon it they would not fail to 
exert the “ lawful privileges’’ which they 
maintain the head of their church has a 
right to exercise. ‘The events of each 
recurring day prove to us that it is no 
want of inclination on the part of the 
assailants which now for a time averts 
the deadly blow aimed at our liberties 
and our religion by the agents of the 
Papacy. When did an opportunity occur 
which found them unprepared to strike ? 
The arm of oppression is ever and anon 
upraised, and nothing but the absence of 
power has ever prevented its falling with 
an unrelenting severity. 

We are not prepared to say whether 
or no, in these dominions, Papists have, 
of late years, increased in numbers. Of 
this one thing, however, we are assured, 
viz., that the Papacy has gained addi- 
tional countenance among us; and the 
holy indignation which was excited in 
the minds of our forefathers at the recol- 
lection of a spiritual tyranny, has given 
place to a vile apathy, while our best 
and noblest interests are at stake. Shame, 
deep shame to the descendants of Luther 
and Calvin, if they allow the monuments 
reared by ancestral piety to be levelled 
again with the dust. Awful, indeed, is 
our responsibility, if we allow the bright 
gem of truth to be torn from the princely 
diadem, and a mass of tawdry and flimsy 
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error to be substituted in its place. 
The base union which has recently been 
entered into between Papists and infi- 
dels—the unnatural connexion of spiritual 
despotism with democratic contempt of 
discipline—the unhallowed league of that 
nondescript band of lukewarm religionists 
and avowed infidels yoked with the fiery 
zealotism of Papists, cannot be an en- 
during system. They may, however, 
remain united long enough to work 
much mischief; and it behoves every 
friend of truth to buckle on his armour, 
and to be prepared to give deadly battle 
to the emissaries of soul - destroying 
error. 

To the Clergy of the land we feel 
that it would savour of presumption, 
did we remind them of their solemn 
duty on an occasion like the present, 
We have full confidence in their piety, 
and place a firm reliance on their un- 
flinching zeal. We glory in the joyous 
anticipation of the forthcoming festival. 
That will, indeed, be a memorable day, 
on which the walls of every church in 
the united kingdom shall echo with the 
determined protest of honest men against 
the debasing errors of the Papish creed: 
such a blowing of the trumpet of alarm 
cannot be without its good effect. Those 
who now slumber at their posts will 
awake to a sense of the dangers which 
threaten the very citadel of their faith 
and hopes. Popery already quails ere 
yet the threatened blow has been dealt. 
Protestant England is aroused. The 
faithful attendants on the sanctuary of 
her Church are already girt and ready 
for the encounter—ay, were the Papacy 
tenfold as strong in the affections of the 
people as it is, its delusions must give 
place to the powerful exertions of the 
champions of the reformed faith. 

Once more, we conjure our Pro- 
testant brethren that they make this day 
a day of national rejoicing—a jubilee 
worthy of the object it commemorates. 
If we fail to do this, the very heathens 
of old will rise up in judgment against 


us. They failed not to adorn their tem- 
ples with the spoils taken in their victo- 
rious battles; and their sailors recorded 
the favour of their fabled Neptune, in 
suffering them to escape from shipwreck, 
by hanging up their vestes votivas. Let it 
not then be said of us that, while we note 
down injuries and insults with a preci- 
sion corresponding to that described by 
the poet— 
“* Manet alta mente repostum 
Jvdicium Paridis”— 

that while we thus record what we ought 
to banish from our memories, we are 
remiss in the sense we entertain of be- 
nefits received: let not our gratitude be 
like the sudden flame of joy, which, 
though bright for a time, soon changing 
its complexion, grows pale, ends in ashes, 
and is blown away. Let not such su- 
pineness be chargeable on us. On the 
contrary, let us remember that, in cele- 
brating the three hundredth anniversary 
of the day on which the first entire copy 
of the English Bible was completed, 
we are celebrating the possession of a 
grand instrument in the effecting our 
deliverance from a degrading super- 
Stition. Let us recollect further, that 
our cause is the CAUSE OF TRUTH. 

Foreign.—Spain.—The St. Giles’ 
Banditti have received a severe check 
in Spain, and every thing in that ill- 
fated land looks gloomy. The Queen’s 
cause is desperate, the revolutionary 
Whig cause irretrievable, and Don 
Carlos alone maintains his ground. 
The British mercenaries have not even 
supported their character for brute 
courage. 

France.—A little Sans-culotte has 
been whipped for throwing a potatoe- 
berry at the son of Egalité! !! 

The rest of the continent continues 
as per last, to speak in mercantile 
phrase. 

But another twelve moons will not 
elapse without WAR. 
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TRIBUTES OF RESPECT. 
Rev. S. Yates.—A piece of plate has been presented to the Rev. Samuel Yates, B.A. 


of Balliol College, and late Curate of Barlborough, Derbyshire, by the inhabitants of 


that parish, on his leaving that part of the country for the Vicarage of St. Mary, 


Reading. 
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Rev. T. CuEvALLIER.—The inhabitants of the parish of St. Andrew the Great, in 
Cambridge, at a dinner given to the Rev. Temple Chevallier, presented him with a 
handsome piece of plate, as a small token of their gratitude and esteem for his faithful 
services during his vicarial ministry of thirteen years. On the following Sunday the 
reverend gentleman preached a farewell sermon, which was of a very impressive nature, 
and appeared to have great effect upon his crowded congregation. 


i 


EccLestasticaL Commisston. — The Commissioners of Ecciesiastical Inquiry 
have adjourned the further prosecution of their inquiries unti! the 13th of November next. 

ORDINATIONS.—The Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry will hold an ordination in the 
first week in October.—The Bishop of Salisbury in December next. 





MONUMENT TO WIcKLIFFE.—The inhabitants of Lutterworth, where this great 
man lived and died, and where he carried on the important work of his translation of 
the Holy Scriptures, have long been alive to the duty and propriety of raising some 
memorial to their former illustrious rector; and a few gentlemen of that place having 
formed themselves into a committee to carry the design into effect, 3002. have been 
already subscribed. It is proposed to erect a monument in the chancel of the church, 
the estimated expense of which is at least 500/. or 6007. Several bankers have con- 
sented to receive subscriptions; and, among others, Messrs. Clarke and Phillips, of 
Leicester. 





Tue See or Casner.—The Archbishop of Cashel having transferred his domestic 
establishment to Waterford the see house, offices, and demesne lands at Cashel, com- 
prising 263 Irish acres, are to be let out under the Ecclesiastical Board. 


LrperRat Bequest.—The late Richard Ogborn, Esq. of Kensington-place, Walcot, 
Somerset, by his will, dated October 31, 1833, proved in the Prerogative Court of Can- 
terbury, on the 14th of August, 1835, by John Griffith Mansford, Esq. of Walcot, the 
sole executor, has bequeathed to the Deaf and Dumb Asylum, 3,000/. ; Indigent Blind 
School, 3,000/.; British and Foreign Bible Society, 1,000/.; London Missionary 
Society, 1,0002.; London Female Penitentiary, 1,0001.; Cheshunt College, 1,0002. ; 
Mercer’s Company, 1,000/.; Bath Hospital, 100/.; Ditto Female Penitentiary, 502. : 
Ditto Provident Fund for Distress, 501. To a domestic, Ann Price, for life, the interest 
of 6,666/. 13s. 4d. stock, and, at her decease, to be divided as follows :—Royal Humane 
Society, 1,000/.; Lying-in Hospital, 1,000/.; Philanthropic Society, 1,000; London 
Dispensary, 1,000/.’; Refuge for the Destitute, 1,000/.; Friendly Female Society, 1,0002. ; 
London Hospital, 666/. 13s. 4d. 


Duruam Untversity.—The Dean and Chapter of Durham have disposed of Church 
property to the amount of 43,5137. 18s., to be appropriated to the establishment of the 
University at Durham.—They also have contributed 100 guineas in aid of the subscrip- 
tion for the families of those who perished by the recent accident at Wallsend Colliery. 


JUBILEE OF THE REFORMATION.—The jubilee of the Reformation has just been 
celebrated at Geneva with appropriate solemnity and genuine popular joy, which was 
not a little promoted by the presence and participation of so many distinguished Clergy- 
men from Switzerland, Germany, France, England, Scotland, and even North America. 

Sunday, the 23d August, was properly the day of the Jubilee. It was ushered in by the 
ringing of the bells, after which there was divine service in all the churches, which were 
handsomely decorated for the occasion. In the evening there was a concert of sacred 
music in St. Peter’s Church, which was finely illuminated. As soon as it grew dark, the 
general illumination of the city began, which was remarkably fine, especially on the 
quays, and in what are called the rues basses, which were so remarkable at the commence- 
ment of the Reformation in Geneva. A mass of at least 30,000 citizens, country people, 
and strangers, thronged the streets, quays, and squares of the city, which is not very 
large, without the slightest disorder or confusion, or even any improper expressions. 
Every body felt the importance of this religious festival, in which no political feeling 
mingled. Thus did the Genevese celebrate worthily, and in a manner to be imitated by 
other cities, the great festival, the festival of their religious and national restoration. 
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error to be substituted in its place. 
The base union which has recently been 
entered into between Papists and infi- 
dels—the unnatural connexion of spiritual 
despotism with democratic contempt of 
discipline—the unhallowed league of that 
nondescript band of lukewarm religionists 
and avowed infidels yoked with the fiery 
zealotism of Papists, cannot be an en- 
during system. They may, however, 
remain united long enough to work 
much mischief; and it behoves every 
friend of truth to buckle on his armour, 
and to be prepared to give deadly battle 
to the emissaries of soul - destroying 
error. 

To the Clergy of the land we feel 
that it would savour of presumption, 
did we remind them of their solemn 
duty on an occasion like the present, 
We have full confidence in their piety, 
and place a firm reliance on their un- 
flinching zeal. We glory in the joyous 
anticipation of the forthcoming festival. 
That will, indeed, be a memorable day, 
on which the walls of every church in 
the united kingdom shall echo with the 
determined protest of honest men against 
the debasing errors of the Papish creed: 
such a blowing of the trumpet of alarm 
cannot be without its good effect. Those 
who now slumber at their posts will 
awake to a sense of the dangers which 
threaten the very citadel of their faith 
and hopes. Popery already quails ere 
yet the threatened blow has been dealt. 
Protestant England is aroused. The 
faithful attendants on the sanctuary of 
her Church are already girt and ready 
for the encounter—ay, were the Papacy 
tenfold as strong in the affections of the 
people as it is, its delusions must give 
place to the powerful exertions of the 
champions of the reformed faith. 

Once more, we conjure our Pro- 
testant brethren that they make this day 
a day of national rejoicing—a jubilee 
worthy of the object it commemorates. 
If we fail to do this, the very heathens 
of old will rise up in judgment against 


us. They failed not to adorn their tem- 
ples with the spoils taken in their victo- 
rious battles; and their sailors recorded 
the favour of their fabled Neptune, in 
suffering them to escape from shipwreck, 
by hanging up their vestes votivas. Let it 
not then be said of us that, while we note 
down injuries and insults with a preci- 
sion corresponding to that described by 
the poet— 
‘“* Manet alta mente repostum 
Judicium Paridis”— 

that while we thus record what we ought 
to banish from our memories, we are 
remiss in the sense we entertain of be- 
nefits received: let not our gratitude be 
like the sudden flame of joy, which, 
though bright for a time, soon changing 
its complexion, grows pale, ends in ashes, 
and is blown away. Let not such su- 
pineness be chargeable on us. On the 
contrary, let us remember that, in cele- 
brating the three hundredth anniversary 
of the day on which the first entire copy 
of the English Bible was completed, 
we are celebrating the possession of a 
grand instrument in the effecting our 
deliverance from a degrading super- 
stition. Let us recollect further, that 
our cause is the CAUSE OF TRUTH. 

Foreign.—Spain.—The St. Giles’ 
Banditti have received a severe check 
in Spain, and every thing in that ill- 
fated land looks gloomy. The Queen’s 
cause is desperate, the revolutionary 
Whig cause irretrievable, and Don 
Carlos alone maintains his ground. 
The British mercenaries have not even 
supported their character for brute 
courage. 

France.—A little Sans-culotte has 
been whipped for throwing a potatoe- 
berry at the son of Egalité! !! 

The rest of the continent continues 
as per last, to speak in mercantile 
phrase. 

But another twelve moons will not 
elapse without WAR. 
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TRIBUTES OF RESPECT. 


Rev. S. Yates.—A piece of plate has been presented to the Rev. Samuel Yates, B.A. 
of Balliol College, and late Curate of Barlborough, Derbyshire, by the inhabitants of 
that parish, on his leaving that part of the country for the Vicarage of St. Mary, 
Reading. 
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Rev. T. CHevALLIER.—The inhabitants of the parish of St. Andrew the Great, in 
Cambridge, at a dinner given to the Rev. Temple Chevallier, presented him with a 
handsome piece of plate, as a small token of their gratitude and esteem for his faithful 
services during his vicarial ministry of thirteen years. On the following Sunday the 
reverend gentleman preached a farewell sermon, which was of a very impressive nature, 
and appeared to have great effect upon his crowded congregation. 
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Ecc.esiasticaL Commission. — The Commissioners of Ecclesiastical Inquiry 
have adjourned the further prosecution of their inquiries until the 13th of November next. 


ORDINATIONS.—The Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry will hold an ordination in the 
first week in October.—The Bishop of Salisbury in December next. 

MONUMENT TO WIcKLIFFE.—The inhabitants of Lutterworth, where this great 
man lived and died, and where he carried on the important work of his translation of 
the Holy Scriptures, have long been alive to the duty and propriety of raising some 
memorial to their former illustrious rector; and a few gentlemen of that place having 
formed themselves into a committee to carry the design into effect, 300. have been 
already subscribed, It is proposed to erect a monument in the chancel of the church, 
the estimated expense of which is at least 500/. or 6007. Several bankers have con- 
sented to receive subscriptions; and, among others, Messrs. Clarke and Phillips, of 
Leicester. 


Tue See or Casnet.—The Archbishop of Cashel having transferred his domestic 
establishment to Waterford the see house, offices, and demesne lands at Cashel, com- 
prising 263 Irish acres, are to be let out under the Ecclesiastical Board. 


Liserat Bequest.—The late Richard Ogborn, Esq. of Kensington-place, Walcot, 
Somerset, by his will, dated October 31, 1833, proved in the Prerogative Court of Can- 
terbury, on the 14th of August, 1835, by John Griffith Mansford, Esq. of Walcot, the 
sole executor, has bequeathed to the Deaf and Dumb Asylum, 3,000/.; Indigent Blind 
School, 3,000/.; British and Foreign Bible Society, 1,000/.; London Missionary 
Society, 1,000/.; London Female Penitentiary, 1,000/.; Cheshunt College, 1,000/. ; 
Mercer's Company, 1,000/.; Bath Hospital, 100/.; Ditto Female Penitentiary, 50J. : 
Ditto Provident Fund for Distress, 501. To a domestic, Ann Price, for life, the interest 
of 6,666. 13s. 4d. stock, and, at her decease, to be divided as follows :—Royal Humane 
Society, 1,000/.; Lying-in Hospital, 1,000/.; Philanthropic Society, 1,000; London 
Dispensary, 1,000. Refuge for the Destitute, 1,000/.; Friendly Female Society, 1,0002. ; 
London Hospital, 666/. 13s. 4d. 


Duruam Untversiry.—The Dean and Chapter of Durham have disposed of Church 
property to the amount of 43,5137. 18s., to be appropriated to the establishment of the 
University at Durham.—They also have contributed 100 guineas in aid of the subscrip- 
tion for the families of those who perished by the recent accident at Wallsend Colliery. 





JUBILEE OF THE REFORMATION.—The jubilee of the Reformation has just been 
celebrated at Geneva with appropriate solemnity and genuine popular joy, which was 
not a little promoted by the presence and participation of so many distinguished Clergy- 
men from Switzerland, Germany, France, England, Scotland, and even North America. 

Sunday, the 23d August, was properly the day of the Jubilee. It was ushered in by the 
ringing of the bells, after which there was divine service in all the churches, which were 
handsomely decorated for the occasion. In the evening there was a concert of sacred 
music in St. Peter’s Church, which was finely illuminated. As soon as it grew dark, the 
general illumination of the city began, which was remarkably fine, especially on the 
quays, and in what are called the rues basses, which were so remarkable at the commence- 
ment of the Reformation in Geneva. A mass of at least 30,000 citizens, country people, 
and strangers, thronged the streets, quays, and squares of the city, which is not very 
large, without the slightest disorder or confusion, or even any improper expressions. 
Every body felt the importance of this religious festival, in which no political feeling 
mingled. Thus did the Genevese celebrate worthily, and in a manner to be imitated by 
other cities, the great festival, the festival of their religious and national restoration. 
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Tue Metnopists.— During the last year there has been an increase in the number 
of methodists in Ireland, 423; abroad, 4,618; and a decrease of 951 in Great Britain; 
leaving a net increase of 4090. 


Tue Inisn CuurcH mMPROVING.—About a hundred years ago, the number of 
churches in Ireland was about 400; at the time of the Union, 689; in 1830, above 
1,300. Of glebe houses, the number a century ago was 150 ; at the Union, under 300: 





the present number is 900. 

Great Prorestant MEetTiInG at WorcesterR.—On Monday, September 7th, a 
very Jarge and influential meeting was held at the ‘Town Hall, Worcester, Richard 
Spoontr, Esq. in the chair, for the purpose of forming an association to disseminate a 
more accurate knowledge of the principles of Popery and Protestantism. It was distinctly 
recognized through the whole proceedings that no political tenets would be allowed to be 
discussed in connexion with the society. After the chairman had opened the business of 
the meeting, he called on the Rev. Mortimer O'Sullivan, from Ireland, to state the 
grounds which required the immediate formation of the society. The reverend gentleman 
then rose, and in a speech of more than two hours, detailed the horrible doctrines lately 
inculeated in Ireland, first amongst the priesthood, and then by them amongst the people. 
He then stated the particulars which related to the discovery of Den’s Theology, in which 
a renewal of the most abominable proceedings were plainly directed against the Protes- 
tants. In describing these, and the bare-faced denial of Dr. Murray, the popish Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, of any sanction of Den’s infamous book, (which was not only clearly 
proved to have been published under his authority, and dedicated to him, but the title 
page surreptitiously destroyed, the better to conceal the truth,) a thrilling sensation 
passed through the audience which no pen can describe. There were a great number of 
the members of the Church of Kome present, by some of whoin interruptions were occa- 
sionally offered. At the close of this address the Rev. Christopher Benson, Master of the 
Temple, and a Prebend of Worcester, in an eloquent speech, moved the first resolution ; 
he was followed by several gentlemen, and about five o’clock the meeting was concluded. 


Great Protestant Meetine at HerrrordD.—A meeting of the Protestant 
gentry of Hereford was held in the county hall of that city on Wednesday, the 9th ult. 
which was most numerously and respectably attended. The chair was taken by Sir 
E. F. S. Stanhope, Bart., who was supported by Sir. J. G. Cotterell, Baronet, and by 
Mr. Archdeacon Wetherell. Long before the time fixed for opening the meeting, the 
room was completely filled; every seat in the hall and orchestra was occupied, a con- 
siderable portion of the audience being elegantly dressed females; and certainly, both as 
to respectability and numbers, it exceeded any former assemblage ever witnessed in 
Hereford ; at least 1100 persons were in the room. The meeting was addressed with 
great furce and eloquence by the Rev. Mr. M’Ghee and the Rev. Mr. O'Sullivan, and 
the following resolution was unanimously adopted :—‘‘ That it had been established to 
the satisfaction of the meeting that ‘Den’s Theology’ had been adopted generally by 
the Irish Roman Catholic bishops as the standard of their church—that the book con- 
tained tyrannical and anti-christian doctrines of intolerance, cruelty, and persecution— 
that every opportunity had been given to the Roman Catholic Clergy to defend them- 
selves against the charges made—that the attempts to abjure these principles only aggra- 
vated the facts—and that it was the important duty of Protestants of all denominations, 
who valued the salvation of their fellow-creatures, to use all means to make these facts 
known to their Roman Catholic brethren, and to endeavour to counteract the encroach- 
ments of Popery.”’ —_— 

VALUE oF Apyowsons.—The value of the advowsons in the patronage of the Cor- 
poration of Bristol is estimated at from 39 to 40,000/. By the Act they must be sold, 
and the purchase-money invested in government securities, the interest to be paid into 
the “ Borough Fund.”’ —_——_ 

PartsHh CLerKs.—When they attend the Revising Barrister, let them produce their 
appointment ; and if their office produces 40s. a year, clear of all outgoings, they are 
sure to have their claim allowed, because, ex officio, they are freeholders, and in law and 
equity have as much right to exercise their privilege as any other freeholder. 





Bisuop or Hererorp.—The Bishop of Hereford (Earl Grey’s brother,) recently 
revoked the license of a clergyman in his Lordship’s diocese, on the ground of having 
performed a supposed clandestine marriage. The Archbishop of Canterbury has, within 
the last few days, caused the revocation to be annulled. 
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ORDINATIONS.—1835. 


By the Lord Bishop of Lincoln, August 20th. 


Name. 
Allen, Robert Pinhurne 
Bailey, William . 
Brereton, John . 
Dewar, Henry Edward 
Elmhirst, Edward. . 
Gardner, Richard. . 
Garvey, Richard 
Heathcoate, Thomas 
King, John . . 
Marston, William . 
Maxfield, James Morris 
Moore, John 
Nelson, Adam 
Packard, Daniel 
Peat, John . . 
Pemberton, Stanley 
Platten, Thomas Parlett . 
Radcliffe, Thomas. 
tawlins, Charles . . . 
Rose, Hyla Holden 
Simpson, William Hirst 
Sims, Frederick as 
Theobald, John Medows. 
Tomlinson, William Robert . 
Vaughan, Edward William . 
Wan, @@e . « «ss 
Wheler, Frederick. . . 
Wilson, William ° 


Barlow, Henry Masterman 
Cantley, Joshua : 
Coltman, George 

Gale, William 

Hanson, Edward 

Low, Henry. : 
Ludlam, Thomas . . . 
Mosse, Samuel Tennison . 
Myers, Frederick 
Overton, Isle Grant . 


Reay, Charles Lucas . . . 


Storer, John. . . . 
Stuart, John Burnett . 
Tuck, William Gilbert 
Ward, William Sparrow . 
Willan, James Henry . 


Wyche, John Phipps Tanner 


DEACONS. 
Degree 


ae 
(let. dim.) B.A. 
aah... ah. oe 
(let. dim.) B.A. 
3. A. 
A 
A 
A 
A 


(let.dim.) B.A. 


ditto . 
ba ditto 
ditto 

3A. 

‘aw, a 

. (let.dim.) B.A. 

° ditto B.A. 

ditto B.A. 

ditto 3.A. 

ditto B.A, 

ditto B.A. 

>.> meee 

6 ee ae ee 

(let. dim.) B.A. 

ditto 3.A, 

ditto B.A, 

an es See 

. (let. dim.) B.A. 
° ditto 

ae A. 

PRIESTS. 

(let. dim.) B.A, 

‘i « > ee 

B.A. 

B.A. 

B.A. 

B.A. 

og ober ol aim 

- «+ (let.dim.) B.A. 

‘i st a 

M.A. 

B.A. 

B.A. 

ot 3 es “I 

(let. dim.) B.A. 

a « «4. ABS. 

B.A. 

M.A. 


College University. 
Magdalen Hall Oxford 
Trinity Cambridge 
New Oxford 
Exeter Oxford 
Trinity Cambridge 
St.EdmundHall Oxford 
Emmanuel Cambridge 
Catharine Hall Cambridge 
St. Alban Hall Oxford 
St. John’s Cambridge 
St. Peter’s Cambridge 
Caius Cambridge 
St. Peter’s Cambridge 
Christ Church Oxford 
Emmanuel Cambridge 
St. John’s Cambridge 
Trinity Cambridge 
Clare Hall Cambridge 
St. John’s Cambridge 
Pembroke Hall Cambridge 
Jesus Cambridge 
St. John’s Cambridge 
New Inn Hall Oxford 
St. John’s Cambridge 
St. Peter’s Cambridge 
Wadham Oxford 
Jesus Cambridge 
Brasennose Oxford 
St. Peter’s Cambridge 
Emmanuel Cambridge 
St. John’s Cambridge 
St. Peter’s Cambridge 
Trinity Dublin 
Fell. Clare Hall Cambridge 
Corpus Christi Oxford 
Queen's Oxford 
Trinity Hall Cambridge 
Queen’s Cambridge 
Jesus Cambridge 
Corpus Christi Cambridge 
St. John’s Cambridge 
Queen's Cambridge 


By the Lord Bishop of Chester, August 23d. 


Bellairs, Henry Walford . 
Edwards, John Wilkinson . 
Legh, Henry Cornwall 
Slade, George 


DEACONS. 


B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 


Com. NewInnH. Oxford 
Brasennose Oxford 
Brasennose Oxford 


St.EdmundHall Oxford 
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PRIESTS. 
Name. Degree. College. University. 
Houghton, George Dunbar B.A. Worcester Oxford 
Ross, John Lockhart . - B.A. Oriel Oxford 
PREFERMENTS. 

Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 

Bowen, T. § Lower Quiting, V. Gloster Gloster Mrs. Walker 


Chalk, W.S.. . 
Comyn, H. N. W. 


Cooke, J. U. . 
Deeds, C, . 
Digby, K. H. . 


Dunning, R. 
Fish, G. . 
Gillibee, C. 
Green, V.. . 
Holbrey, W. . 
Horne, E. . 


Howlett, R. 
Hughes, R. E. 


James, H.. . . 
Marsh, G. A. E. . 
Page, EE. . . - 


Peshall, S. D. 
Reeve, A. C. . 
Roper, W.. . . 
Stubbs, P.. . . 
Toogood, J. J. 
Turner, W. H. 
Were, E. B. 
Wilson, P.. 


U with Fermcotte Chapel 
. Wilden, R. 
. Roudham, V. 
East Lulworth 
and Comb Keynes, V. 
with Chapel of Wool 
. West Camel, R. 
Tittleshall, R. 
with Godwick 
and Wellingham 
- Torpoint Chapel, P. C. 
- Ingworth, R. 
- Kilsby, V. 
. Birkin, R. 
- Barmley-on-Don, P.C. 
. St. Lawrence, R. 
‘ Walberswick, 


. Alkerton, R. 

. Cold St, Aldwyn’s, V. 
- Bangor, R. 

- Bawdrip, R. 

- Oldberrow, R. 

- Higham, P.C. 

- Templecarne, Ireland 
. Well, V. 

. North Petherton, V. 

. Trent, R. 

. Chipping-Norton, V. 
- Marsh Chapel, P.C. 


Bedford Lincoln Duke of Bedford 
Norfolk Norwich SirJ.S. Sebright, Bt. 


Dorset __ Bristol 


Somerset B. & W. Bp. of Bath & Wells 
Norfolk Norwich T. W. Coke, Esq. 


Devon Exeter Vicar of Antony 
Norfolk Norwich R. Fish, Esq. 
Northam. Peterboro’Rev. R. Pretyman 
York York Rev. T. Hill 

W. York York T. Gresham, Esq. 
Southam. Winchest.Bp. of Winchester 


te et , : 
and Blythborough, P.C. ¢ Suffolk Norwich Sir C. Blois, Bart. 


Oxford Oxford Earl of Jersey 
Gloster Gloster D-&C-ofGlosterCath, 
Flint Chester P. L. Fletcher, Esq. 
Somerset B. & W. 

Wore. Wore. Rev. S. D. Peshall 
Suffolk Norwich SirR,Pocklington,&c. 


York York C. Chaplin, Esq. 
Somerset B. & W. Bp. of Bath & Wells 
Somerset B. & W. Corpus Christi, Oxf. 
Oxford Oxford D. & C. of Gloster 
J. G. Floyer, Esq. 





CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 

Deatu OF THE Bisuor or CLOYNE.—We regret to announce the death of the cele- 
brated Dr. Brinkley, Bishop of Cloyne. The melancholy event took place on Monday, 
Sept. 14th, at the house of his Lordship’s brother, in Leeson-street. His Lordship was 
the personal friend of the late celebrated Bishop Law, who laid the foundation of his 
literary greatness. He was, for many years, the Professor of Astronomy in Trinity 
College, and the author of the Astronomy now read in our university bearing his name. 
His Lordship, though in a very declining state of health, had undertaken this long and 
fatiguing journey to be present at the late conference of the Irjsh Bishops. His earthly 
remains are deposited in the vault of Trinity College, the beads of the university being 
anxious to pay this tribute of respect to the memory of a true friend of science. Dr. 
Brinkley was appointed Bishop of Cloyne in 1826, and was formerly a Fellow of Caius 
College, Cambridge. B.A. 1788; M.A. 1791; D.D.. 1806. According to the pro- 
visions of the Church Temporalities bill, Dr. Kyle, Bishop of Cork and Ross, will be 
invested with the charge of Cloyne, in like manner as the Bishop of Ossory (Dr. Fowler) 
took charge of Ferns and Leighlin ; and the temporalities of Cork and Ross will go to 
the Ecclesiastical Fund. 


Name. Preferment. County. Divoeese. 
Armstrong, J. - St. James’s Chapel Middlesex London 
Armstrong, W. J. . Termonfeeken Louth 
Bowen, J. . . Bawdrip, R. Somerset B. & W. 
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Name. Preferment. 


Druett, J... . Denn, R. 

Eckley, E.  . - Credenhill, R. 
Oldswinford, R. 

Foley, T. P. . { Wimbourn, R. 

George, W. . . . North Petherton, V. 

Heynes, T. - Wolverley, R. 


Jordan, R.. { Mountfield, V. 


Leek, R. . 
Pidcocke, B. 
Round, J. G. . 
Rudall, —. 


- Marsh Chapel, P.C. 
{ Youlgrave, V. 

0! Elton, P.C. 
- Woodham, R. 


. Crediton 


cum Croxton, R. 
. Adlingfleet, V. 
. Stratton Audley, P.C. 
‘ Eye, V. 
} Great Bradley, R. 


Sandiford, P. D.D. ‘ Fulmondeston 


Thompson, —. . 
Wheeler, C. . . 


Wythe, —. 


Hoo St. Werburgh, V. 
Keble, J. . . . « Coln St. Aldwyn’s, V. 


County. Diocese. Patron. 
Cavan 

Hereford Hereford E. Eckley, Esq. 
Wore. Worc. Lord Foley 


Stafford Lich, & C. Hon. E.& Lady Foley 

Somerset B. & W. Bp. of Bath & Wells 

Wore. Wore. D. & C. of Worcester 

Sussex Chichester 

Kent Canterb. D.&C.of Roch.Cath. 

Gloster Gloster D.&C.ofGlosterCath. 
J. G. Floyer, Esq. 


. Duke of Devonshire 
Derby 1. &C. ‘ Burgesses of Elton 
Essex London 
Governors of Cre- 
Devon Exeter ; diton Charity 
Norfolk Norwich Corpus Christi Coll. 
York York Lord Chancellor 
Oxford Oxford D. & C. of Ch. Ch. 
Suffolk Norwich 


, CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS, 


Name. 

Coghlan,T.L.. . . | « 
Gilderdale, J. , 
Horsfall, J. . > 0 
i a 
Se ra a a ae 
Spencer, Hon. & Rev. W. H. 
Trench, R. C. . ~ * 
Wordsworth,C. . . . 


Appointment, 
Chaplain to the Convict Hulk, Surprise, stationed at Cove. 
Afternoon Lecturer in the Church of Halifax. 
Master of the Free School at Elland, Halifax. 
One of the City Lecturers at Oxford. 
Domestic Chaplain to the Duke of Northumberland. 
Domestic Chaplain to the Baroness Wenman. 
Chapel on Curdridge Common, Hants. 
Second Master of Winchester College. 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Name. 


Atkinson, J... 

Blacker, J. S.. 

Browne, W. . . -« 
Hudson, R.. _— 
Joe@am, BH. wk lt 
ew, W.. . * 


Appointment. 


Head Master of Hartford Grammar School. 
Keady, County of Armagh, Ireland. 

City Lecturer at Oxford, 

Afternoon Lecturer in the Church of Halifax, 
Minor Canon in Rochester Cathedral. 

Emly, Diocese of Cashel. 


= 


MARRIAGES. 

At Baldock, the Rev. William Gould, 
M.A., of Whickham, Durham, to Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of Vickris Pryor, Esq., of 
Baldock. 

At St. Michael’s Church, Oxford, by the 
Rev. Dr. Faussett, the Rev. Thomas Ed- 
ward Bridges, D.D. President of Corpus 
Christi College, to Henrietta, daughter of 
the late Robert Bourne, M. D. of Worces- 
ter Coll. 

Rev. William Manbey, to Theresa Ma- 
tilda, daughter of the Rev. John Newman, 
Vicar of Witham and Childerditch, Essex. 

At Liskeard, Cornwall, by the Rev. J. 
Lakes, M.A. Owen Flintoff, Esq., B.A. of 


Trinity Coll. Cambridge, to Ann, eldest 
daughter of D. Alder, Esq. Middlesex. 

At Brighton, by the Rev. Charles Mait- 
land, the Rev. John Warren, Rector of 
Gravely, Huntingdonshire, and eldest son 
of the Very Reverend the Dean of Ban- 
gor, to Caroline Elizabeth, second daugh- 
ter of the late Lieutenant-Colonel Warren, 
of the 3d Guards. 

At the house of the British Minister at 
Berne, the Rev. Charles Lushington, M.A. 
Student of Christ Church, son of Sir 
Henry Lushington, Bart. to Susan Rose, 
daughter of Captain James Tweedale, late 
of the Hon. East India Company’s Ser- 
vice, 
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At Binfield, Berks, by the Rev. J. Ran- 
dall, M.A. the Rev. William Parr Phillips, 
B. A. of Trinity College, Rector of Wood- 
ford, Essex, to Caroline, fourth daughter 
of the late Lieutenant-General Sir Francis 
Wilder, of the Manor House, Binfield. 

At Culham, by the Rev. Charles Henry 
Cox, M.A. late Student of Christ Church, 
Mayow Short, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn and 
the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law, and 
Student of Christ Church, to Mrs. Phil- 
lips, of Culham House, Oxfordshire. 

Rev. W. Peppernell Hutton, of North- 
wich, grandson of Sir W. Peppernell, to 
Elizabeth, daughter of the Rev. J. Collins, 
of Frodsham, Cheshire. 

Rev. William Wood, Rector of Staple- 
grove, Somerset, to Mary Agnes Tufnell 
Barrett, eldest daughter of Captain Bar- 
rett, of Bath. 

At Oddington, the Rev. Alexander Ca- 
meron, of Lochiel, to Charlotte, eldest 
daughter of the Dean of Gloucester. 

Rev. John Burder, M. A. of Stroud, to 
Sarah, eldest daughter of the late Andrew 
Pope, Esq. of Cotham, near Bristol. 

At Enfield, Middlesex, by the Rev. 
Daniel Cresswell, D. D. the Rev. William 
Ellis Wall, M. A. and Gentleman-Com- 
moner of Trinity Coll. Oxford, only son of 
William Wall, Esq. of Worcester, to Fanny 
Eliza, eldest daughter of Edward Wil- 
liams, Esq. of Enfield. 

At Steeple Aston, by the Rev. Joseph 
Burrows, B. D. the Rev. Henry Jones, 
M. A. of Charlton-on-Otmoor, Oxford, to 
Frances Ellen, youngest daughter of James 
Lainchbury, Esq. 

Hon. and Rev. P. A. Irby, to Wilhel- 
mina, danghter of the late David Powell, 
Esq. of Loughton, Essex. 

Rev. John Blackburn, of Attercliffe, 
Yorkshire, to Sophia, youngest daughter 
of the late C. Rivington, Esq. 

Rev. Charles Jollands, Rector of Little 
Munden, Herts, to Mary, eldest daughter 
of George Brettle, Esq. of Raleigh Lodge, 
Brixton. 

At Stoke Climsland, in the county of 
Cornwall, by the Rev. Plantagenet Somer- 
set, the Rev. George Somerset, eldest son 
of the late Lord Arthur Somerset, to 
Phillida Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Sir 


William Pratt Call, Bart. of Whiteford 
House, in the same county. 

At Walcot Church, Bath, by the Rev. 
Henry Barry, Rector of Draycott, the 
Rev. George Brown Brock, of this city, to 
Anne, only daughter of the late Rev. 
Theophilus Browne, A.M. of Bath. 

At Bathwick Church, Bath, the Rev. 
William Gardiner, A.M. second son of the 
Rev. Dr. Gardiner, of that city, to Mary 
Windsor, only child of the late James 
Brownrizg, Esq. of Edenderry, King’s 
County, Ireland. 

At Bath, the Rev. Jeremiah Awdry, of 
Seagry House, Wilts, to Mary Sibella, 
eldest daughter of Jacob Wilkinson, Esq. 
of Springfield House, Bath, 

At Taunton, the Rev. J. S. Wilkins, 
B. A. of Queen’s College, Cambridge, to 
Rebecca, youngest daughter of the late 
Robert Hart, Esq. of Bishop’s Hull. 

At St. Mary’s, Scilly, the Rev. E. J. 
Villcocks, B. A. of Lincoln College Oxford, 
Chaplain of the Scilly Islands, to Anne, 
only daughter of C. Steel, Esq. Inspecting 
Commander of the Coast Guard. 

At Hammersmith, by the Rev. T. Horn, 
the Rev. William G. Giles, B.A. of Wad- 
ham College, Oxford, and of Enfield, to 
Grace Charlotte Cooper, of Hammersmith. 

Rev. H. J. Cooper, to Barbara, daughter 
of the Rev. Thomas Snell, Rector of Win- 
dlesham, Surrey. 

Rev. William Buller, second son of 
Lieutenant-General Buller, to Leonora 
Sophia Bond, daughter of the late John 
Bond, Esq. of Grange, Dorset, and niece 
of the late Right Hon. Nathaniel Bond. 

At Yarmouth, the Rev. Thomas Wall, 
M.A. of Caius College, Cambridge, 
eldest son of Robert Wall, Esq. to Louisa 
Elizabeth, youngest daughter of the Rev. 
John Forster, Vicar of Tunstead. 

At St. Margaret’s, Lynn, the Rev. 
Henry Edward Knatchbull, son of the late 
Sir Edward Knatchbull, of Mersham- 
hatch, Kent, to Pleasance, youngest 
daughter of the late Thomas Bagge, Esq. 
of Stradsetthall, Norfolk. 

At Thoydon Garnon, by Rev. Dr. Ainslie, 
the Rev. William Pratt, of Harpley, Nor- 
folk, to Louisa, third daughter of W. Cox- 
head Marsh, Esq., of Park Hall, Essex. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


" If “A Constant Reader” would interpret his difficulty by reading “ do they not 


” 


both happen at the same time, 
orthodox man, he might be satisfied. 


which is there the meaning of the question, then, as an 


“ Anti-Carolus ” must count his syllables, particularly in Stanza 3. 
“ A Constant Reader’s’’ queries were received too late to be answered this month. 
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